










































OUT O’ DOORS 


TENNIS, GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, 
FISHING. All great fun, but all necessitate a visit to 
the tub. Make the bath a pleasure by using HAND 





SAPOLIO, the only soap that removes all scurf, casts 
off the constantly dying outer skin, and gives the inner 


skin a chance to assimilate new life. 





ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must look 
well to the condition of the skin. To this end, 
HAND SAPOLIO should be used in their daily baths. 
It liberates the activities of the pores, promotes healthy 
circulation and helps every function of the body, from 
the action of the muscles to the digestion of the food. 





WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, 
both in and out. We can not undertake the former 
task — that lies with yourself — but the latter we can 
aid with HAND SAPOLIO. The safest soap in exist- 


ence. Test it yourself. 
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THE SIMPLE PLEASURES OF CHILDHOOD.—V 


SEEING HOW LONG THE BABY CAN STAND IT 
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What is it worth? The ques- 
tion is inevitable in an age in 
which the thought of “ values” 
is uppermost. It is not the in- 
tention of this article to discuss 
women as wage-earners, or the industries or 
professions which they should enter, but it 
should be borne in mind that the number of 
women dependent upon themselves for support 
is rapidly increasing, and the question of the 
best preparation for their work is a vital one. 
A college woman says in a recent article that 
five million women in the United States are 
engaged in four hundred different wage-earn- 
ing occupations, and while the percentage of 
those trained in the college will always be small 
in the great industrial army, and there are 
forms of education other than the academic, 
the college training is necessary as a part of 
the preparation for many professions and de- 
sirable for many more. In clerical work as 
well as in teaching, in the more practical lines 
of domestie science and horticulture as well 
as in the practice of medicine or law, the train- 
ing and discipline of the class-room have much 
to do with success. President Angell tells the 
story of a Baptist brother of a generation ago, 
who after preaching to empty pews and writing 
a book that no one read, applied for a professor- 
ship in Brown University, and in response to 
the very natural query as to the chair which 
he was qualified to fill, answered, “ Well, I 
dun’no’, but I think I could kinder slide into 
’most any on ’em.” The day of “kinder slidin’ 
inter ’most any on ’em” is past, and in all 
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lines of work it is the specialist, the man or 
woman thoroughly trained, who is in demand. 

But it is not the utilitarian value, the 
ability to reduce education to dollars and 
cents, which I wish to emphasize. There is 
a higher value to be found in all forms of 
educational life, whether the training be 
manual or academic. Dr. Frissell of Hamp- 
ton Institute, in a recent article on “ Negro 
Education,” reiterates the truth that “ char- 
acter is the main object of education ”—while, 
at the same time, “ the relative importance of 
providing young people with broad mental 
culture and of preparing them to earn their 
own living must be considered in any sys- 
tem.” Culture of the mind and the ability 
to earn one’s own living, whether it is neces- 
sary to put that ability into practice or not, 
are undeniably important; but mental culture 
simply for its own sake may become as sel- 
fish, if not as sordid, an aim of life as the 
desire for education solely as a means to earn- 
ing a livelihood. Assuming, then, that “the 
foundation of character must be the first con- 
sideration,” of what value to a woman is a 
college training? The answer to so broad 
a question, drawn from several years’ study 
of college girls in their undergraduate days, 
and of college women in their life after 
graduation, does not attempt to be compre- 
hensive, but simply to make plain the results 
which have impressed me. 

First, a college training gives purpose to 
life. Kate Douglas Wiggin, in one of her 
inimitable sketches of Penelope’s Progress, 
says that on a rainy night in the north of Ire- 
land, there were eight persons packed into a 
second-class carriage, and totally ignorant of 
their whereabouts, when the porter, opening 
the door hastily, shouted, “Is there annyone 
there for here?” Is there annyone there for 
here has been too often the characteristic of 
life among women, more often than among 
men, an admission which can be made with 
equanimity only by recalling Mrs. Poyser’s 
dictum: “I’m not denyin’ the women are 
foolish: God Almighty made ’em to match 
the men.” It is not strange that the sons of 
the American family have less frequently led 
an aimless life than the daughters. This fol- 
lows naturally from the force of popular 
opinion and training. Except in the two ex- 
tremes of social life, an idle man, without 
occupation or aim, has been despised, while 
his sister, drifting without responsibility for 
the home or for the manifold interests out- 
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side of it, has been accepted as a matter of 


course. It is inevitable that the college train- 
ing should establish a different standard. 


Every day has its schedule; the entire course 
a definite aim. The insight into the history 
of achievement in literature and science, the 
association with earnest, purposeful men and 
women, have their untold influence in the 
formation of an ideal of life. The college 
graduate who is content to drift with the cur- 
rent is the rare exception, rather than the rule. 
Not that every holder of a degree is to vindi- 
cate her right to it by entering upon a “ ca- 
reer,” in the commonly accepted meaning of 
that term. At first she erred on the side of 
overstrenuousness, her ideal was that of “ the 
achieving woman,” and she failed to realize 
that achievements within the home were quite 
as essential, and sometimes much more so, 
than those of a more public character. The 
stage of perfection is not yet reached; the 
recent graduate often feels that she wishes to 
do something for herself and not “ just stay 
at home,” although she may be most needed 
there; but frequently this is only a tempo- 
rary unrest, evidence of the deeper purpose 
and sincere desire to be of use in the world, 
which will make the life, wherever placed, of 
real value. Parents need to be reminded that 
adjustment to new conditions is not instanta- 
neous and that the transplanted life, like the 
plant, must be given time to grow and not be 
constantly pulled up by the roots for inspee- 
tion. They forget that four years before, a 
very homesick Freshman felt that she could 
never reconcile herself to that college life 
which, for the Seniaz, has become so con- 
genial. It is not often that the patience and 
confidence of the home friends are disap- 
pointed. The horizon is broader, it is true. 
There are interests outside of the home as 
well as within it—a class in literature or 
gymnastics at the working-girl’s club or the 
Christian Association, an afternoon with the 
children at the Settlement, a programme to 
arrange for the woman’s club, a class of young 
girls at the church, an inquiry into factory 
and shop and tenement-house conditions. 
Life may be overstrenuous; the probabili- 
ties are that it will be for the first year or two, 
but it is far less likely to result in nervous 
prostration than the purposeless life. 

Two questions are very familiar to those 
who are interested in college training for 
women; the first is,—* Does college unfit a 
woman for home life?’ and the second, “ Do 
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college women marry?’ The writer has often 
wondered whether the first question is urged 
upon the faculty of a man’s college? The 
man’s work for the home is different from the 
woman’s, but is it not quite as definite in its 
own way and as important that his training 
shall fit him for it? It is assumed that the 
broader his culture, the wider his horizon, the 
more will he be able to add to that which 
should be the centre of his life, however mani- 
fold his outside interests. It is illogical to 
think that the contrary result is to be expected 
from the education of a woman, and expe- 
rience always proves that logic is right. Dis- 
content, lack of appreciation and inefficiency 
in the home are less often seen among college 
women than among those who have never 
been away from home and thus do not realize 
its full value. Certainly in no class of women 
is the home instinct stronger than among 
those whose lives are spent largely in the col- 
lege. 

The question “Do college women marry ?” 
has been so often answered in the affirmative 
that it seems hardly necessary to answer it 
again. The college girl does not look upon 
marriage as the only possibility, and conse- 
quently is not likely to marry simply for home 
or position. She generally does not marry as 
early, but the marriage is likely to be a wise 
and happy one, and in these days, when the di- 
voree evil has become a serious menace to so- 
ciety, no careful thinker can deprecate a con- 
dition which leads to a saner, purer family life. 

A second value of college training for wom- 
en lies in the fact that it gives a truer perspec- 
tive. The power of “ seeing large things large 
and small things small” is one of the fine 
arts of life, an art which the woman has had 
less opportunity than the man to acquire. 
He has had to deal with large questions; she, 
with the smaller details of household life, 
which often loom upon her horizon, shutting 
off the broader view. Her home is truly her 
castle, but she has sometimes made it her 
prison and herself a prisoner, captive to ex- 
acting duties rather than mistress of them. 
The microscopic method is popular in many 
a home, and the petty annoyances and per- 
plexities of the ordinary household are mag- 
nified until they fill all the field of vision. It 
is far better to bring the telescope into play 
and realize that there are other worlds besides 
one’s own little sphere. This does not mean 
the neglect of the ordinary, the so-called 
commonplaces. “ The soul occupied with great 


ideas best performs small duties,” says Mar- 
tineau. The woman who desires that another 
woman should have something like a home in 
a light, clean, wholesome tenement, rather 
than an unhealthy, depressing, degrading 
corner in a rookery, is more likely to appre- 
ciate the blessing of her own home and to be 
an inspiration in it. The ability to put one’s 
self in another’s place and to realize that am- 
bitions and aspirations are not confined to 
those who have opportunity to gratify them, 
makes her better able to see the domestic 
problem in its true perspective and thus to 
solve it. The training in appreciation of the 
beautiful, whether it be of painting or poem 
on sunset, glorifies the commonplace and 
makes even drudgery blessed. 

A true perspective implies poise. There is 
a conception of self-possession which is pure- 
ly superficial, an emphasis on manner, de- 
portment, attained by strict regard to con- 
ventions, without reference to character; but 
poise means more than that. A group of col- 
lege girls were asked what was the most 
valuable thing that they had gained from the 
college training, and the almost unanimous 
answer was, “Self-control.” Poise carries 
with it the thought of self-possession and of 
self-control, which is only another way of 
saying, the possession, the control of self, and 
includes the thought of steadiness, balance, 
serenity. The lack of these qualities is often 
the weak place in the armor, and good im- 
pulses, high purposes, real ability, fail of their 
end. It is the attitude of the philosopher. 
Many centuries ago, Epictetus said, “ What 
is it to be a philosopher? Is it not to be 
prepared against events? Do you not com- 
prehend that you then say, in effect, ‘If I am 
but prepared to bear all events with calmness, 
let what will happen’? Otherwise you are like 
an athlete, who, after receiving a blow, should 
quit the combat.” Poise is not an attitude to 
be cultivated for occasions; rather it is an 
expression of character and must become ha- 
bitual. It is in the midst of the petty an- 
noyances and perplexities of home and busi- 
ness life that the need is felt most keenly for 
men and women of equilibrium, who will not 
be carried away by impulse or swept off their 
feet by the current. “ To live in the presence 
of great truths and eternal laws, to be led by 
permanent ideals, fTimt.is what keeps a man 
patient when the world ignores him and calm 
and unspoiled when the world praises him.” 
It is a lofty conception and the college cannot 
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claim that all her graduates have attained it. 
Is it not admissible to change the somewhat 
caustic saying, “The college does not make 
fools, it only develops them ” to “ The college 
does not make wise women, it only develops 
them?” The thoughtful observer of college 
life does not need to be reminded of the gain 
in control and possession of self during the 
undergraduate years. It is necessary only to 
compare the Senior with her Freshman days 
to realize that, like Kipling’s ship, she has 
“ found herself.” 

Power is a word with which to conjure, and 
the search for it is the secret of the greed of 
wealth and place so characteristic of our day. 
A noble word is often used ignobly. The busy 
twentieth century needs men and women of 
force, the “ affirmative class,” and the educa- 
tion which turns out simply encyclopedias or 
machines has no right to the name. Knowl- 
edge is not always power, notwithstanding the 
tradition to that effect. If the knowledge is 
simply acquirement, information, without 
being vitalized by its possessor or used for 
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service, it may be as ineffective as an un- 
opened dictionary. The college cannot hope 
to send out only geniuses, even if that were 
desirable, but it should expect to develop men 
and women of power in the truest sense of the 
word. To learn to concentrate the mind is 
more essential to the peace and happiness of 
the Freshman than valuable information con- 
cerning Latin roots or Logarithms, and the 
girl who can concentrate her thought on an 
original in the midst of a rollicking group 
of classmates, or write a theme to a merry ac- 
ecompaniment from the tennis-court or the 
basket-ball field, has learned much in a not-to- 
be-forgotten way. 

The college reveals a girl to herself, and 
therein often lies its greatest influence. She 
learns her own possibilities and limitations 
and gains a sane and reasonable confidence in 
her ability to do what is required of her. Ac- 
quirement and training become means to an 
end, rather than an end in themselves, factors - 
in the development of that power which is the 
secret of effective service. 





MOTHERLESS 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


He was so small, so very small, 
That since she ceased to care, 

"Twas easy just to pass him by, 
Forgetting he was there; 

But though too slight a thing he seemed 


Of interest to be, 





One heart had loved him with a love 
As boundless as the sea. 


He was so poor, so very poor, 
That now, since she had died, 
He seemed a tiny threadbare coat 

With nothing much inside; 
But, ah, a treasure he concealed, 
And asked of none relief: 
His shabby little bosom hid 
A mighty, grown-up grief. 
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TAREUCS rUisenwoop 

UMAN nature is pretty much 

the same good old human 
nature wherever man and 
his mate can set foot on 
the solid earth from which 
they sprang. But on ship- 
board the complete break-away from wonted 
routine, the insulation from currents that 
ordinarily connect one with one’s world, the 
unusual conditions generally, are apt to 
bring into relief personal oddities and eccen- 
tricities that often serve to present indi- 
viduals as caricatures of their terrestrial 
selves, 

With this, of course, the observer’s point of 
view has much to do. The woman who, from 
Sandy Hook to the Old Head of Xinsale, 
is forced to contemplate life from the un- 
natural slant of a steamer chair, how can she 
but regard her kind with a cross-grained bias? 
To her the well ones appear grotesquely tall, 
absurdly erect, stupidly athletic, obnoxiously 





now, on the swaying 
deck, tilting on their 
heels and toes, or coun- 
teracting roll with roll; 
are they not positively 
ridiculous ? 

And on the other hand, 
the fortunate who have 
learned the trick of meeting Neptune half- 
way in his game of pitch and toss, who main- 
tain poise where others lurch indecorously 
or fall supine, for their part they seem to 
find an unfailing source of impersonal 
amusement in those rows of depressed-look- 
ing bundles of rugs and wraps whose whole 
shipboard history may be summed up in 
the pregnant words, “Sic transit!” 

Coming aboard, the women passengers 
wear the air of assembling for a large ma- 
rine garden party. Nor does the first meal 
in the brightly lit, flower-bedecked saloon 
dispel this illusion. There are friends or ac- 
quaintances to be recognized; friends’ 
friends, friends’ acquaintances, acquaint- 
ances’ friends, acquaintances’ acquaintances, 
to be met, and adopted, as acquaintances or 
friends. Adjustments, social and personal, 
must be made. There are farewell letters and 
telegrams to be read, brooded over, perhaps 
wept over a bit; one’s bearings to be taken 
generally. It is not till the second day out, 
when the flowers are withered, when land is 
left well behind and travelling gear donned, 
that shipboard life begins in earnest, and 
with it the study of shipboard nature. 

Perhaps the second night out is gloriously 
wild; at least some of us find it glorious, 
others merely wild. For the former the stern, 
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the prow, the bridge, if there permitted, 
wherever the winds are busiest, the stars 
brightest, and the exhilarating sense of 
safety-in-danger most intense. Not so the 
rest. At the organ in the music-room a 
travelling contingent of Banded Christian 
Effort sisters are trying to drown incipient 
qualms with hymns of mingled praise and 
resignation, Their voices rise in a fervent 
wail, declaring, 


Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer my God to Thee, 


when a sudden plunge of the vessel. brings 
them to a premature Amen—possibly lest a 
too-compliant Providence should take them 
literally. 

The same plunge lays low that fine-fea- 
tured, mannishly clad young woman with the 
hypnotic eye who all day has been dis- 
coursing in tones of conviction and authority 
on the infallibility of will-power as an anti- 
dote to the terrors of the sea. 

Unpicturesquely sensible, from her billy- 
cocked crown to her spatulated soles, with all 
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ABSURDLY ERECT, STUPIDLY ATHLETIC. 
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the rain-coated interim, she is the personifi- 
cation of practical achievement, and we 
hearken to her as to an oracle. 

“Champagne! Lemons! Whiskey! Non- 
sense!” Metaphorically she waves aside in 
one comprehensive flourish all the remedies 
that people who like to talk on such matters 
are suggesting to one another. “ Man-made 
abominations all, cast them overboard!” 

“Not the lemons,” plaintively pleads one 
woman, in widow’s weeds. 

“Not the whuskey!” obstinately avers the 
Scotch gentleman. 

“Not the champagne!” cry all the rest. 

Without heeding these protests, “ Deny the 
sea! Deny your stomach,” she goes on. 
“Certainly it can be done! Exert your Will! 
Look at Me!” 

We look at her, and even as we look she 
turns a sickly green, and with a wholly femi- 
nine excuse about a mislaid pocket-handker- 
chief, vanishes hastily. And it takes her just 
three days—in fact, as long as the rough 
weather lasts—to find the missing article! 

Fair weather, smooth seas, bring out the 
passenger list in all its strength on deck; and 
now the game of matching persons to their 
printed names, while speculating on their 
business and probable relationships, forms 
the joyous occupation of many not too heavily 
freighted minds. 

At this stage the mass resolves itself into 
groups, detached units, and couples; and the 
people who would be nice people anywhere 
show themselves as such; and the people who 
are somewhat queer on land become exag- 
geratedly so in the circumscriptions of a 
shipboard world, just as the contrast between 
the lion and the lamb must have been more 
than ordinarily striking in Noah’s Ark. 

To one who crosses frequently it would 
seem as if certain types are constantly re- 
curring. For instance, rarely can one make 
a voyage without encountering the ship’s 
Leading Lady. At her best she is a likable 
personality, but either from the parish habit, 
or an intemperate fondness for women’s 
clubs, she wears too assertively the conscious- 
ness that she is born to command, At her 
worst she is an impossible person. In her 
own circle she doubtless is spoken of as a fine 
woman, surely a “handsome dresser,” for she 
comes to breakfast with diamonds in her 
ears! Her husband is her man of business, 
for, she lets it be known, she has the money, 
or the brains, of their partnership. A plastic 
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“MY HANDS ARE ALWAYS FULL, FATHER IS SUCH A POOR TRAVELLER.” 


nonentity, he is his wife’s lackey, and is 
proud of it. Her present pose is to “run the 
ship,” as she calls it, which process consists 
in passing inhibitory barriers, defying the 
signs, Défendu! Es ist verboden! Passen- 
gers are Warned! and the like. Also she leads 
the coterie that coshers the captain; that is, 
if he be of the kind that lend themselves to 
uniform worship, taking on herself the réle 
of hostess when he invites a few souls to his 
cabin for a cup of tea. 


Sunday develops a religious battle between 
the Leading Lady and the Banded Christian 
Effort sisters. The latter wish the morning 
services to be conducted by a clergyman of 
their own denomination (travelling second- 
class), while the former has an Episcopal 
curate up her sleeve. Words run high, till 
the reverend gentlemen themselves, in con- 
ference with the captain, come to some 
amicable arrangement as to joint or suc- 
cessive worshippings. 
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And in summer-time there is the annual 
vacation group, on improvement bent, to 
whom Europe stands for a sort of advanced 
text-book, to be mastered in a six weeks’ 
cram. These ladies fairly bristle with meal 
tickets, Baedekers, and shawl-straps, and 
invariably address one another as, “Say, 
girls!” 

Returning, their speech bears superficial 
traces of their wanderings, as legible as the 
labels on their trunks. What was to them a 
shirt-waist they now speak of as a “ blooze,” 
and they are at much painstaking effort to 
put an English stiffening into their flattened 
vowel sounds. Some few, indeed, stoutly hold 
out against any linguistic innovations, even 
when these would be obviously for the bet- 
terment of speech, truculently declaring that 


America—such are sure to render it Amur- 
rica !—“ is good enough for me!” 

But, resist it all they may, the subtle hand 
of the Old World has set its mark on them, 
be it ever so slightly. With every disposition 
to keep it narrow, they have unconsciously 
enlarged their outlook; they have stored the 
memory with at least some of the terminology 
of things of beauty—and though they have 
trod the Louvre, the Vatican, with guide- 
book glued to the nose, nevertheless they have 
drunk in some of the atmosphere of gracious 
tradition, so that their vacation, God bless 
them! has not been in vain! 

One recurrent shipboard type is the woman 
who exists only, as it were, by reference to 
her husband—“ Father,” as she probably will 
call him. 
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TRYING TO DROWN INCIPIENT QUALMS WITH HYMNS. 


“Yes, indeed, a lovely day, for which 
Heaven be praised, as now Father will be 
able to get on deck!” 

“Til! Me? Mercy, no!” She is quite 
flustered at the idea that she could take such 
a liberty. “My hands are always full, *tend- 
ing Father! Father is such a poor traveller!” 

That book? No, she hasn’t read it, and if 
she had her judgment wouldn’t be worth any- 
thing, but, “Father, now! If Father had 
read the book he would be able to talk beau- 


tifully about it! Father can talk about any- 
thing!” 

“Yes, they always cross by this line, to 
visit Father’s parents, you know!” (Father at 
least has the merit of filial piety, we admit!) 
“ A little round about, but the cooking on this 
line just suits Father!” 

Father himself in his creature presentment 
is the type that the fastidious of both sexes 
dispose of with an “Ugh!” Fine weather 
brings him to table, where he eats noisily till 
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replete, when he unbends toward his women- 
kind—and such never fail to have a tribal 
group of femininity about them !—indulging 
in personalities at their expense, Their 
stoutness, leanness, 
age, weight, spinster- 
hood, or widowed es- 
tate is matter for his 
gross jesting humor; 
or when he wishes to 
be complimentary he 
will inform one or 
another that she 
wouldn’t stay long 
looking for a part- 
ner, once he were 
quit of his old 
woman! 

And meantime the 
good-wife beams with 
pride in the posses- 
sion of such a man, 
saying that Father 
will have his joke. 
and as usual Father 
is the life of the 
party, and she de- 
clares she has _ to 
keep a sharp eye on 
Father, or, with so 
many lovely ladies 
round, she doesn’t 
know what Father 
mightn’t be up to 
next! 

Grotesque? She is 
too good! Pathetic? 
How so, since she is 
content! She must 
be regarded merely 
as the plump, com- 
fortable cipher that 
raises Father’s figure 
to ten times its in- 
herent value! 

And yon is the 
mother whose sole 
reason for living is 
to see Daughter safe- 
ly into holy bonds 
through the flirta- 
tious stages of “a good time.” Birdie 
(Daughter’s name is generally of the birdie 
species) likes to speak of herself as “a case” 
or “a limb” or perhaps “an awful cut-up!” 
But, though underbred, Birdie is sunny and 
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INDULGING IN PERSONALITIES. 
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warm-hearted, ana we wish her luck with the 
best of her numerous “gentlemen friends.” 

Another mother’s daughter has sprung up 
into marriageable maidenhood before Mother 
herself has yet out- 
grown the frivolities 
of youth, which now 
and then causes a 
slight strain on the 
maternal - filial _ tie. 
“ Now, am I a raving 
beauty,” Mother pa- 
thetically puts it to 
us, “that my own 
child should be 
jealous of me?” 

But when to this a 
dear old saint re- 
plied, “ Why, no, my 
dear; not in the very 
least,’’ inconsistent 
Mother tossed her 
head and bit her lips 
and hoped at least 
she wasn’t a perfect 
fright! 

Another recurrent 
type is the young 
woman from some 
New England town 
who is going to, or 
coming from, her one 
year’s voice-cultiva- 
tion in France and 
Italy, purchased by 
no one knows what 
exertions and sacri- 
fices on her part and 
that of “the folks at 
home.” The funds 
raised by countless 
goings- without she 
perhaps has supple- 
mented by the profits 
of chicken, violet, or 
mushroom raising; 
cow-milking or cake- 
making; or by grow- 
ing worms for pet 
birds. To this hoard 
have been added the 
proceeds of a testimonial concert, and the req- 
uisite amount has been made up by a present 
from the wife of the local Cresus. Her or- 
gan is a far from poor one. Her style, nasal, 
robust, assured, proclaims the rural singing- 
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school and choir, but is saved by its owner’s 
honest pleasure in what she terms her “ gift.” 
Night after night she willingly favors peti- 
tioners with gems from her song-folio reper- 
tory: “O Fair Dove!” and “ Some Day,” and 
“ Juanita,” “only you must all join in the 
chorus of that, you know!” and on Sunday, 
“Flee as a Bird,” and “ Palms.” 

Nor is she too superior to. pound out ac- 
companiments for the other young people 
who clamor vociferously for their “ Bonnie ” 
to be brought back, or break into some rag- 
time jollity. Nor is she ever too tired to wind 
up the evening, at the request of some tremu- 
lous old lady or gentleman whose favorite 
song it is, with “ Annie Laurie,” or “ Home, 
Sweet Home!” 

The return voyage marks a great change in 
her. From poor teachers—good ones having 
been far beyond her means—she has acquired 
a new set of faults, and a range of affecta- 
tions which she speaks of as “my method.” 
She sings but rarely, now, and that only after 
urgent persuasions that turn the act into an 
oeeasion, and with many demurrers about 
“singer’s throat” and “we musical people 
have our moods, you know!” 

“Tntorno All’,” “Idol Mio,” or an aria from 
“Ernani,” replaces the collection of her un- 
tutored stage. When begged by the old lady 
or gentleman for “ Annie Laurie” or “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” she is “ashamed to say” she 
has “quite forgotten the words.” Prompted 
as to these, she complies, it is true, with the 
request, but with an effect of condescending 
toward the old ditties that robs them for their 
hearers of all charm. At the concert, at 
which she consents to sing only on condition 
she is put down for the middle number, she 
has herself announced as Giuletta d’Esper- 
anza, explaining that her own name, Julia 
Hope, would be fatal to her professional 
career. 

It is a pity. The same money spent in a 
course of lessons from a first-class teacher 


in Boston or New York would have fitted 
her at least to be in turn a good teacher in 
her native place. As it is, spoiled for her 
simple surroundings, and without a lyric 
leg to stand on among the initiated, what is 
to become of her? 

Poor Julia! Let us wish her a happy: mar- 
riage and a speedy one! 

Romance properly has its place on deck, 
and never more scenically than when there is 
a moon. Who, gazing on those golden steps 
across the waste of waters, has not in fancy 
harked back, or forward, to some sentimental 
tryst? Even a cynic, for the nonce, is moved 
to construct an experience, assuming a heart 
for working hypothesis! 

Then, too, what conservatory can boast the 
sheltered nooks afforded by life-boat and 
wheel-house, or the angle for’ard or aft? 

Land on the starboard bow! To-morrow, 
preferably, it would seem, at some inconve- 
nient hour, we shall set foot upon what is to 
some native heath, to others alien soil, and 
to all, after even the pleasantest shipboard 
week, the reliable old earth. Preparations for 
the complicated business of landing must 
be made, and here it is noticeable that women 
at large, with but few exceptions, are ar- 
ranging to cheat the customs! Pious women, 
at that; conscript matrons; mothers in Israel; 
women who believe in a literal interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and who, not to save their 
immortal souls, would steal a pin; women 
who think that some French immorality lurks 
in the formula of convention, “ Not at home!” 

On deck leave-takings are in progress; 
cards are being exchanged; plans made to 
continue the pleasure of my acquaintance or 
the privilege of your friendship; also there 
is a remarkable shrinkage in the cordiality 
of those who fear that they have been be- 
guiled into intimacies with their social in- 
feriors. 

And now faces greet us on the shore, and 
so the journey ends! 
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THE RETURN 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE WYMAN 





When I come back again, oh, friend, my friend, 
Against whose love I sinned a sorry sin, 
When at your door a prodigal I bend 
Will you not let me in? 


For lo, I knew before that time I went, 
_A wanderer for all adventure fain, 
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THE RETURN 


That one day on the road of discontent 
I should come back again. 


Shall I from very far behold the light 
You set for me, and through the open door, 
Thrown wide to wait my coming in the night, 
Enter your heart once more? 


Or shall I stand a supplicant unheard 
Before the darkened grate, a famished thing 
Starving and thirsting that unspoken word 
That proves your welcoming? 


I may not guess what waits me at the end 
Of my repentance, be it joy or pain. 

How shall it be with us, oh, friend, my friend, 
When I come back again? 
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At the four Appouinted 


By Marguerite Crary 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY 


F Harriet Ten Eyck had been 
told that Miss Cornelia had 
taken her up because Harriet 
had her own way to make in 
the world, and Miss Cornelia 
felt that she could help her to 
attain the social prestige that was her birth- 
right, Harriet would have been incredulous 
at first, and she might have laughed softly, a 
moment: But she would have been genuinely 
touched, and she would have done something 
particularly sweet and sacrificing for Miss 
Cornelia on the spot. 

It was really Harriet who had taken up 
Miss Cornelia, finding in the disenchanted 
face of the-.older woman one of the oppor- 
tunities for self-sacrifice in which her heart 
rejoiced. Harriet had the most impulsive, 
Quixotic heart in the world. She would give 
you her last cent, her interest, her company 
when she could ill spare the time it cost; 
everything from her physical strength to her 
exquisite spiritual courage and sweet faith. 
Everything but her work, that is. Let a 
man come along, and in his blundering way 
show. her that it was foolish for her to slave 
at her drawing when he wanted to take care 
of her and loved her’so. Harriet immediately 
turned into the immovable post, before it 
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came in contact with the irresistible force— 
if it ever did. That was the one thing she 
could not understand in other women, she 
said. And she did not know what men were 
made of, that they could calmly expect a wom- 
an to give up her work for them; and when 
they hastily explained that of course she 
would go on working “ when she wanted to,” 
she always lost her temper and sent them 
packing with such icy scorn and such burn- 
ing criticism that afterwards, when they met 
her, they always instinctively buttoned their 
coats to the chin. 

Harriet was an illustrator. She had passed 
the point where art managers groaned when 
they saw her slim figure in the office doorway. 
She had even passed the point where authors 
groaned when a spasm of economy in the art 
department made the manager kind to bud- 
ding talent. In fact, she could draw. 

She was very busy when Miss Cornelia 
knocked. She was working with a brush in 
black and white, her pen held pirate fashion 
between her teeth. She had a curious way 
of working with both these implements at 
once, or almost at once, and she seemed to 
begin anywhere the fancy happened to strike 
her on a picture, in a swift sure way, as if 
she saw it all on the bristol-board, and was 
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only tracing it over. The only people she 
tolerated in her studio during working hours 
were those who were willing to pose. Harriet 
never idled. She was always either feverishly 
hard at work on a drawing which must be de- 
livered to-morrow, or else improvising with 
her brush and pen. The girl lived and breath- 
ed her work, and dreamed about it at night, 
for she would often refer to an idea that had 
come to her the night before in her sleep. 
Her complete absorption in her art was what 
made her so utterly unconscious of Miss Cor- 
nelia’s anxieties for her social advancement. 
Her profession naturally brought her in touch 
with the people whom she most cared about. 
She met them on a ground somewhere above 
the ordinary social plane, where talking was 
vital, not compulsory, and where everybody 
“ understood.” 

“T was hoping,” said Miss Cornelia, “ that 
you could come out with me this afternoon, 
to call on the Belforts.” 

Harriet thrust her visitor into a chair with 
a hug which consisted of equal parts Harriet 
and wash and India ink. It was not to be 
wondered at that Miss Cornelia withdrew. 
Years of stiffness and tartness, through which 
Harriet had penetrated as near the old lady’s 
heart as any living soul would ever come, 
made her withdraw with a sharp grim gesture, 
but she was glad Harriet had hugged her, and 
she looked at her own fawn-colored ladies’- 
cloth to make sure no harm had been done. 

“T can’t,” said Harriet, with a nod toward 
her drawing-board. “I am afraid I'll have to 
work until midnight to-night, anyway.” 

Miss Cornelia looked toward the drawing 
board, and her expression was a curious mix- 
ture of offence that anything she suggested 
should not meet with instantaneous apprecia- 
tion, and a vague awe of the importance of 
work. When she was not with Harriet she 
thought of her as that poor child of Stuyves- 
ant’s, and planned what might be done even 
yet to give her a youth like that of other 
young girls. But when she came in contact 
with Harriet at her work she had a bewil- 
dered and distressed feeling that there was 
something amiss with her or with the uni- 
verse, She always left Harriet’s studio warm- 
ed by Harriet’s devoted attention and cor- 
diality, but with an uncomfortable feeling 
of having had an adventure. It was almost 
as if she had strayed, by mistake, into a young 
man’s place of business. 

“ Suppose,” said Harriet, “ that we set some 
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afternoon next week. You set the date, Miss 
Cornelia, and I solemnly swear that I shall 
be there to meet you at the hour appointed.” 
She looked so sweet and so earnest, as she 
sat directly in front of Miss Cornelia; with 
her hand on the older woman’s knee, giving 
her solemn promise to keep an appointment 
to meet some people of whom she knew noth- 
ing in the world and cared less, that it would 
have taken a more sensitive and touchy per- 
son than Miss Cornelia to suspect that she 
was making a sacrifice. 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Cornelia, “ it would 
be better for you to meet me there, if you are 
very busy, but I should have liked you to 
take luncheon with me.” 

“T should have dearly loved it,” said 
Harriet. 

“The Belforts, my dear, are exceedingly 
charming people. Mrs. Belfort has spoken to 
me of some little book that Ned is writing, 
and I thought that perhaps you might arrange 
to make the pictures, and that would be a 
nice little windfall.” 

“T’d rather just meet Mrs. Belfort,” said 
Harriet, smiling. “ Don’t you think it’s lots 
pleasanter not to mix things?” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. I only 
thought of that because you are so wrapped 
up in your drawing. I was afraid you might 
not think it worth your while to undertake 
a purely social call.” 

“Now, Miss Cornelia,” said Harriet. 
“You know you haven’t any right to say that 
when I bought a new dinner dress last week 
just to please you. Now tell me about the 
Belforts, and where do they live, and when 
shall I meet you?” 

Miss Cornelia’s face softened a little. 
“Well, my dear, Adéle Dillingham was a 
school friend of mine. She married Alexan- 
der Belfort, who is worth anywhere from 
twenty to fifty millions to-day, but, what is 
even more important, they are the most charm- 
ing and unpretentious people in the world, 
and they live on Washington Square. Alex- 
ander is a painter. He does landscapes. I 
don’t suppose you have ever heard of him, 
my dear, because, between you and me, I don’t 
believe he was ever a very great artist, and 
of course he is getting along in years. Since 
he inherited a fortune from his uncle in 
Colorado, they have lived just as simply as 
they did when they were first married. They 
have the same studio and apartment on Wash- 
ington Square. I'll meet you at the studio 
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on Thursday, at four o’clock. You’d better 
write down the address.” 

Harriet scrawled it on the margin of a vast 
drawing at her elbow. The address was fa- 
miliar enough, as a studio building. Miss 
Cornelia leaned forward confidentially. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, lowering her voice in 
the mysterious way that she always took when 
she referred to eligible young men, “ we may 
arrange for you to meet Ned!” 

Harriet smiled in amused acquiescence. 
She could not have told whether it was a 
feeling of pain or of pity at her heart that 
always greeted Miss Cornelia’s references to 
young men. Romance, as Miss Cornelia 
understood it, had never entered Harriet’s 
mind, although she had probably had more 
lovers in her short life than Miss Cornelia in 
all her twosecore and something. Harriet 
came in contact with men every day of her 
existence. They entered into the ordinary 
scheme of things. Some of them were her 
friends, and a few she had admitted to the 
frank comradeship of girl and man that Miss 
Cornelia’s girlhood never dreamed of, and 
that is as priceless as love itself. But the 
little quiver of sentimental anticipation in 
Miss Cornelia’s lowered voice would have re- 
pelled Harriet in a girl like herself. 


The houses that front on Washington 
Square have not been broken into by com- 
mercial necessities. The old nail - studded 
doors have not been replaced by plate-glass 
shop entrances, and the wistaria vines still 
weave in and out among the scrollwork of 
the iron balconies. It is true that squalid 
children and the older flotsam and jetsam of 
the neighboring tenement quarters crowd the 
benches in the park and swarm on the sun- 
beaten asphalt walks on pleasant days, but 
the graceful branches of the unclipped trees 
sway with every breeze that blows, and the 
broad stately house fronts preserve something 
of the grace of another day. 

There was almost no one on Fifth Avenue 
below Fourteenth Street. Harriet met one or 
two nurses trundling baby-carriages, and the 
old Fifth Avenue omnibus passed her, looking 
strangely as if the city, which is not given 
to such sentiment, were keeping it in use to 
confirm the illusion that one has, in going 
down to Washington Square—that the past is 
still with us. It is all different enough up- 
town. 


She walked briskly, as if she were in a 
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hurry to get back to her work, and then she 
happened to remember that she had stopped 
work for the day, and she fell into a more 
leisurely step. She was thinking of how she 
liked to come down Fifth Avenue a little 
later, at twilight, just when the evening star 
showed over the tall white arch, or the moon 
hung its silver crescent there. She was think- 
ing that she liked the tones of the level sun- 
light on the red brick walls of a house at the 
corner, and the reddish brown of the ivy 
against the brick. She was thinking of any- 
thing in the world but Miss Cornelia, whose 
tall thin figure showed for a moment on the 
dvorstep of the studio building, and then dis- 
appeared into the doorway. If Miss Cor- 
nelia had seen Harriet coming she would have 
waited, but she did not once look toward her, 
and Harriet came on dreamily, drifting with 
her own thoughts. 

There are two bulletin boards in the studio 
hallway, one the directory for the front of the 
house, the other for the back. The first one 
which Harriet glanced at bore the name she 
was looking for, and she went straight up 
the front stairs without waiting to learn that 
the directory for the other part of the house 
also held the name she was looking for. At 
the head of the first flight of stairs she found 
the Belfort studio. The name was on a small 
brass plate on the door. Giving a glance at 
herself and summoning the conventional in- 
quiry to her lips, she knocked, and waited. 

She heard a chair come down on its fore- 
legs, and a moment of silence followed. Then 
some one came to the door and opened it, at 
first self-protectingly, just enough to see who 
was knocking, and then wider, disclosing all 
of a somewhat dishevelled young man with a 
pipe. The look of preoccupation on his face 
vanished, and a smile followed. 

Harriet, who had been prepared to ask a 
neatly capped and aproned maid if her mis- 
tress were in, fell back a little. 

“Has Miss Cornelia come?” she asked. 

His pipe waved a trifle hesitatingly in his 
hand. “No,” he said, “not yet. But—but 
won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you,” said Harriet, “I will. 
Miss Ten Eyck.” 

“T thought so,” he said. “My mother is 
expecting you and Miss Cornelia. Won’t you 
sit down ?” 

Harriet took the chair he offered her. She 
was not given to criticising other people’s 
houses, and yet it seemed to her that if Mrs. 
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Belfort had meant to re- 
ceive guests in the studio 
it would have been natural 
for her to have made it a 
little neater. It was not a 
tidy studio, even as studios 
go. It was inches deep in 
dust. Things dominated 
it. They seemed to feel 
that no one was officially 
in charge over them, and 
they had strayed like lost 
sheep. A broken foil was 
amongst the ashes on the 
unswept hearth, having at 
some time evidently done 
duty in the place of a 
poker. Saddles, Mexican 
clothes, paint-brushes, pal- 
ettes, and broken chairs 
made up part of the con- 
fusion, asserting them- 
selves without fear. But 
there was a suggestion of 
reproach in the gesture of 
the pipe with which the 
Belfort boy renounced any 
personal responsibility for 
the state of things. Har- 
riet caught something that 
might have been = an 
apology, or it might have 
been a comment on the ; 
weather. Perhaps it was is 
only a remark from the . 
pipe. The pipe was small ite 
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and blackish and hung up- - —— 
side down between the Bel- 

fort boy’s fingers. He had A 
a clever, nervous face, and 

he was half a head taller than Harriet, who 
was not a small girl. He was slender, like her. 
Like her, he had the intangible something 
that indicates ability. He was not at all what 
Harriet had pictured him when Miss Cornelia 
spoke of him to her. 

“Miss Cornelia says you are writing a 
book,” she said, beginning just where she did 
not want to begin. 

“T’m only bunching some stories that have 
come out in the magazines. ‘Hooper and 
Weldon’ think it’s worth while, but I don’t 
believe there’s much in a book of short stories. 
Do -you?” 

“T don’t suppose there is, usually. 
read any of them?” 


Have I 
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SOMEWHAT DISHEVELLED YOUNG MAN WITH A PIPE. 


He tapped his pipe against his chair 
arm. From the tone in which he spoke, 
and the corresponding tone in which she 
answered him, you would have thought the 
subject of conversation was entirely imper- 
sonal. 

“Sam Weldon’s a friend of yours, isn’t he?’ 
asked Belfort. “It seems to me I’ve heard 
him speak of you. We were talking over the 
illustration of the book. They have the plates 
that they used in the magazine. You made 
most of the pictures.” 

“T? said Harriet. 

“T believe so.” He got up lazily and moved 
across the room to a table, from which he 
brought her a bunch of proofs. “I was as 
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mad as a hatter at the time,” he admitted, 
smiling. “ You mixed up a Mexican greaser 
with an Arizona cowboy; but I was in Tam- 
pico, and Hooper wrote me that it didn’t make 
any difference. I dare say it doesn’t to the 
average reading public. Now Hooper wants 
to use the same old plates to illustrate the 
book. It would cost too much to make new 
ones.” 

“ Get them to knock out the pictures,” said 
Harriet. She was turning over the familiar 
stories in the mussy proof-sheets. “ And 
you're that Belfort,” she said, musingly. 
“Isn’t it strange ?” 

“ What strange?” 
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HARRIET LOOKED OVER THE RIM 


“Why, to meet each other in this way.” 
She was still turning over the stories. “They 
are good,” she said. “They will make a book 
that will sell. Mr. Weldon does not bring out 
books of short stories for fun. I remember 
the pictures were awful. I hadn’t any models. 
You don’t have a photograph of Manuello, 
anywhere ?” 

Belfort shook his head. 

“T’ve never’ forgotten Manuello,” she went 
on. “A year or so after the story came out 
I realized Manuello and knew that I had not 
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drawn the right sort of man. Wasn’t he like 
this ?” 

She turned over one of the proof-sheets, 
and taking the stump of a pencil which Bel- 
fort handed her, made the roughest sort of a 
sketch. Belfort held the pipe away from him 
in midair, and bent over her elbow. 

“Yes,” he cried, at the end of a few 
minutes, while the pipe waved eagerly, “ that’s 
the idea. You’ve got the character. Only, 
Manuello was a sort of hollowed-out man.” 

“Get that with the wash,” said Harriet, 
briefly. 

“T wish we could get them to let you do 
some new pictures,” said Belfort, frowning. 

“Tt would 
be fun.” Har- 
riet was bent 
over the proof- 
sheets, uncon- 
sciously put- 
ting marginal 
drawings here 
and there. 
Belfort leaned 
over mechanic- 
ally and fill- 
ed his pipe 
from a jar on 
the floor. 

“Does the 
color go out 
of a thing 
for you when 
you’ve worked 
on it awhile?” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, doesn’t 
it!” she said. 

‘*What do 
you do, drop 
it till it comes 
again?” He 
struck a match 
along the chair bottom, lit his pipe, and 
settled back in abse!ute content. It did not 
once occur to him to ask her whether she 
minded. He knew, somehow, that everything 
was all right. 

“Why, it’s usually my luck to have to 
rush it through, without feeling what I’m 
doing. You have the time on your side.” 

“But sometimes they must give you a 
thing to illustrate long enough ahead so that 
you can do it justice.” 

“Yes, and then I give the time to ‘rush’ 
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things, and the manuscript that has hung 
round in the studio desk for a month finally 
has to be put through in a night.” 

“Tt’s all wrong, you know,” he said, smok- 
ing. 

“T know it is. 
order ¢” 

“ Never had one, that I can remember.” 

“That’s so,” she said. “I don’t suppose a 
writer of fiction gets tied down in such a 
definite way. That is, unless he’s a celeb- 
rity.” 

Belfort pulled awhile at his little black 
pipe, and idly looked on at the way in which 
she was tracing pictures over his proofs. The 
printers would be disgusted, but Belfort did 
not come in contact with the printers, and 
he did not care. “I’ve got a thing half writ- 
ten,” he said, “that might make me a celeb- 
rity if it comes out as I hope and pray it 
will.” 

“Long thing?” 

“No, short. It’s a Mexican story, like all 
of these, only it’s queerer.” 

He hesitated a moment, waiting for her to 
suggest that he outline it to her, and she 
looked up. She wanted to hear the story, 
but she suddenly realized that his mother had 
not come in and that Miss Cornelia was late. 

“T wonder what has kept her?” she said. 

Belfort gave himself a little jerk. “ Why,” 
he said, laughing a little uncomfortably, “I 
guess perhaps she’s come. Shall we go and 
see ?” 

“Yes,” said Harriet; “I think we’d better.” 
She rose and laid down the proofs. “I want 
to hear the story sometime,” she said. 

He hesitated beside her. “I suppose I 
ought to have told you at once.” 

“T don’t believe it matters very much,” 
said Harriet, “only that Miss Cornelia will 
be so angry with me for keeping her waiting.” 

“But it was so funny to have you come to 
my door to ask for Miss Cornelia,” he went 
on, feeling more reproached than he would 
have been if Harriet had made a fuss about 
his deception. “The truth is, Miss Cornelia 
thinks I’m a sort of black sheep, and I know 
she wouldn’t any more come into this studio 
than she would walk into the infernal regions 
—that is, if she had her option,” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Miss Cornelia likes you well enough,” said 
Harriet, smiling. 

He held the door for her, and then follow- 
ed into the hall and down the stairs and 


But did you ever refuse an 
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through the main hall to the back staircase, 
where he took the lead and brought her to 
his father’s door. 

Miss Cornelia stood in the middle of the 
great beautiful polished room and confronted 
them. She must have seen that Ned was 
with Harriet,—in fact had brought her in, 
but she looked only at Harriet. She grew 
taller and thinner as she looked at Harriet, 
and one might almost have expected that the 
tall tailor-made girl would fade before that 
cutting glance and be replaced by a naughty 
child in pinafore and pigtail. But Harriet 
only came forward without embarrassment 
and said: 

“T’m so sorry. I was here at the hour ap- 
pointed, but I went into Mr. Belfort’s studio 
by mistake, and we got to talking shop.” 

“But surely you didn’t expect to have me 
come to meet you in Ned’s studio?” Her 
glance included Ned, now, and Ned’s mother 
found that the time had come to interrupt. 

“Tt was all my fault for not setting her 
right, Miss Cornelia,” said Belfort, looking 
half angry, half amused. 

His mother had taken Harriet to the tea- 
table. “Ned is a badly spoiled boy,” she 
said, affectionately. “I hope you won’t hold 
this up against him, Miss Ten Eyck. He is 
a good, dear boy, and he has been so anxious 
to meet you, and you know Miss Cornelia is 
not always quite fair to Ned.” 

Harriet looked over the rim of her cup at 
her hostess. Her quiet, fearless gray eyes 
were full of laughter. “ Miss Cornelia was 
just as anxious to have me meet him, Mrs. 
Belfort. Only she doesn’t think it’s nice of 
us to steal a march on her... . And I don’t 
know that it is, either,’ she added, on re- 
flection. 


Harriet saw a good deal of Ned Belfort 
after that. If she had not been so rushed 
with work, she might have noticed that Miss 
Cornelia remained a little hostile—did not 
invite her so often or so pressingly, and did 
not come to the studio at all. Miss Cornelia 
was visiting on her late favorite the keenest 
reproof that she could command, and Har- 
riet was so busy that she only thought of 
Miss Cornelia now and then, in a moment of 
tired self-reproach that she had left the lonely 
old lady so long without any of the little at- 
tentions she so enjoyed paying ‘her. It was 
as if she had neglected her church duties. In 
fact, very much the same, to Harriet. 
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Ned had showed the marginal sketches in 
pencil on the proof-sheets of his book to his 
publishers, had gotten them to knock out the 
old pictures and go to the extravagance of 
new ones. They had gone wild over the new 
story that was to give the book its title. It 
was the story he had wanted to outline to 
Harriet on the day of their meeting, and now 
she had made the pictures for it. 

“T want to ask you about the cover,” he 
said, coming into her studio one day as the 
light was fading. “Here are two designs 
that I’ve had given me to choose from. 
Which would you say ?”’ 

Harriet put them both before her on her 
drawing-board. She closed her eyes a mo- 
ment, wearily. Then she opened them again 
and looked critically from one drawing to the 
other. “TI like this best,” she said, “but I 
believe the other will take best with the 
public.” 

“That’s what Weldon and I thought,” said 
Belfort. “I wonder why it is that we always 
have to put our own opinion aside to get the 
popular one?” 

She shook her head. “Do you like my 
horse?” she asked, leaning away from her 
drawing so that he could see. “ Does that leg 
look right to you? I spent a couple of hours 
at the riding club this morning making sure 
of it, but does it look right, for the uninitia- 
ted masses ?” 

“ Hang the masses!” said Belfort. “Wouldn’t 
it be fun to work just as one bloomin’ pleased 
for a while?” 

She balanced her brush doubtfully. “ Yes, 
but you know one wouldn’t be published, and 
then one wouldn’t exist, practically. One 
would be amateur.” 

“Ough!” said Belfort, as if that were some 
sort of disease. “If you really want my 
opinion, I wouldn’t foreshorten so much, not 
quite. It’s true, but it’s ugly, and your main 
idea in the picture binds you to be as grace- 
ful as you can.” 

“T don’t believe the truth of anything can 
be ugly,” she said, drawing out the horse’s leg 
with a trick of her brush. “The facts may 
be ugly, but the truth can’t. Facts aren’t 
necessarily true.” 

He drew away a little and looked at her. 
“Who has been in here wearying you?” he 
demanded. 

“ Nobody.” 

“ Somebody has.” 

She went on slowly rectifying her drawing 
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to meet the prejudices of less-trained eyes 
than hers, “ The fact is,” she said, in a dreamy 
voice, “that a horse in this position is ugly, 
but the fruth is that he is a. beautiful horse— 
the story says so—and I must not let the acci- 
dent of his position give the reader who looks 
at the picture any other impression.” 

He went over to the divan under the broad 
window and picked up a guitar that Harriet 
had borrowed to put in a picture. Getting 
the strings in some sort of accord, he played a 
little Mexican air. He played so softly that 
it was nothing more than a tender wunder- 
current for his matter-of-fact words. 

“Miss Cornelia was in to-day,” 
“to see my mother.” 

“Was she?” said Harriet. 
would light the gas for me. 
work.” 

“Then stop,” he suggested; “ you’ve surely 
worked enough for one day. Come over here 
and sit by me and I'll play to you.” 

She folded her arms on her drawing-board, 
but she did not leave her work. “ Did you 
ever feel,” she said, “as if you could not give 
yourself to a piece of work? I have worked 
harder over this drawing than I ever worked 
in my life before, and yet I’m blest if I can 
remember what it’s about. Of course that’s 
exaggerating, but you know what I mean.” 

He played on with the old guitar. “TI al- 
ways know what you mean,” he said. 

“Yes,” she admitted, slowly, “I believe 
you do.” 

There was a long silence between them, and 
in it the guitar wove little rifts of tenderness 
—of something that drew them closer than 
speech. Dusk had stolen over the studio, and 
tables and chairs and easels and pictures on 
the walls all had begun to change into the 
dim shadows of things. Somewhere along the 
outer hallway, somebody, leaving for the 
night, slammed his door behind him. Other 
doors answered. The day’s work was done. 

“Heigho!” said Harriet, “and what’s the 
good of it when all’s said and done?” 

Belfort did not answer her directly. 

“T wish,” he said, musingly, “that we 
could take a little trip down to Mexico.” 

Harriet passed her hand over her fore- 
head. She was very tired. Her world had 
been bounded on every horizon by the work 
she loved, and lately, without excuse, her 
work had deserted her. She gave it all her 
strength, and it seemed to her that she gave 
it all her thought, and it gave her—nothing. 


he said, 


“T wish you 
I can’t see to 
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She had even grown dependent on Belfort to 
tell her whether things were right in her 
drawings. With more work to do than she 
could find time to execute, and the praise of 
her editors ringing kindly in her ears, she had 
a sense of failure, of discouragement. 

“Tt is foolish,” she said, aloud, “to be dis- 
couraged when everything is coming your way.” 

“T think what you need is a change,” he 
said, still idly accompanying himself on the 
old guitar. “I wish you’d think of the Mexi- 
can idea.” 

“It wouldn’t be any fun unless I went 
with some one who could talk Spanish and 
had been there.” 

“But you would go with me.” 

“That wouldn’t be practicable, either. 
What would Miss Cornelia say to it?” 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said, soberly, 
“that we owe something to Miss Cornelia. 
I’m afraid that we’ve greatly disturbed that 
good lady’s peace of mind. She asked my 
mother if we were still engaged, to-day.” 

“ What did your mother tell her?” 

“Told her that we’d never been engaged— 
to her knowledge. She was a little bit 
amused and a little bit put out with Miss 
Cornelia, or she wouldn’t have told me.” 
Belfort laughed a moment. 

“T don’t suppose it ever occurred to Miss 
Cornelia that there might be a simpler and 
franker way to find out, if she wanted to 
know,” said Harriet, tracing absently on the 
margin of her drawing with her pen. “How 
I hate people who aren’t open with you.” 

“Miss Cornelia has never fully trusted 
anybody,” said Belfort, “but when you broke 
your appointment with her to stop and see 
me, she lost faith in you forever.” 

“T suppose she has never believed that it 
was the purest accident,” admitted Harriet. 

“Do you think it was an accident?” he 
asked. 

“Why, yes. What do you think it was?” 

“T think it was fate,” he said. 

“T’m sorry,” Harriet went on after a mo- 
ment. “I love Miss Cornelia, in so many 
ways, and I’m so sorry for her.” 

There was an interval of silence. ““T still 
think,” he said at last, “that we have a 
chance of setting ourselves right with her.” 

“How?” said Harriet. And yet she knew 
pretty well what he was going to say, and for 
the first time in her life she did not know 
what she could say in answer. The long lane 
had come to its turning. 
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“Why,” he said, “we can go to the old 
lady together, like a pair of sixteen-year-old 
kids, and tell her that we are engaged, and 
that we have come to get her consent and 
to let her set the date for the wedding.” 

“But do we want to do anything so—so 
irretrievable? She’s such a stickler for keep- 
ing engagements. Suppose we changed our 
minds ?” 

“Oh, we’d have to stick to it,” said Bel- 
fort. “There are no two ways about that. 
But then, of course, there’s Mexico to be 
thought of.” 

“Yes,” she said, hesitatingly, “ there’s 
Mexico. But do you think we care for each 
other—the way people really ought to?’ 

“T think we do—better than most people. 
At least I can speak for myself,” he said, 
smiling. “Think of the chums we’ve been. 
When I’ve not been up to see you, it was be- 
cause we had an engagement together for the 
evening, and if a day passed without my see- 
ing you I’ve had to write to you. After all, 
we’ve been very much like other lovers.” 

“ But we’ve had our work in common.” 

“Well, you don’t suppose the minister’s 
going to take it away from us?” 

“ N—no.” She locked her hands together 
on her drawing-board. Perhaps, after all, her 
work would go on just as it had done. Per- 
haps she overestimated the necessity of sac- 
rificing it. She had smiled sadly when other 
women who had talent married. They had 
been so hopeful of keeping up their work, 
and they had relinquished the hope so soon. 
What she liked about Ned was that he cared 
as much about her work as she did. He gave 
it the same place in his estimation of the im- 
portance of things that he gave to his own. 
Where other men had been indulgent, he was 
sincere. 

Belfort laid down the guitar and rose and 
came over to her, and laid his arm about her 
shoulders. “I’m rather glad it’s settled,” he 
said, “TI think we’ll both work better for it.” 

Harriet did not answer. The feeling of his 
arm about her shoulders gave her a strange 
sense of security against the only trouble that 
she ever worried about—the discouragement 
and the heartache that came when the work 
went wrong, and all the world turned gray 
and difficult and wearying in consequence. 
It gave her a sense of peace. She wondered 
if she could plan to even sacrifice her work 
—her work that had been her life to her until 
he came—if she should have to choose be- 
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tween her work and him. She wondered a 
little bitterly if she were just like other 
women, after all. And then she looked up as 
if she could read his face in the dusk, and 
asked him this odd question: 

“Do you know,” she asked, “that if this 
had come up on a day when I had been get- 
ting ahead, and was satisfied with my work 
instead of bitterly put out with it, that I—I 
just couldn’t have said yes?” 

“T know it,” he said, simply. 

“ And that I’ll probably have days when my 
work is going so well that I won’t need you, 
and won’t really belong to you at all?” 

“ That’s the way men love women, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “I suppose it is.” 

There was a long silence between them, and 
through it she felt the heavy beating of his 
heart against her shoulder, as he half bent 
over her, waiting for her to think. “If I 
could only be sure,” she said, almost with a 
break in her voice. 

“ Sure of what, dear ?”’ 

“That I wouldn’t have to give up my 
work.” She buried her face against him as if 
she were ashamed of her selfishness. “If I 
could feel perfectly willing to give up every- 
thing, then I would be sure I loved you.” 
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“But if I am satisfied? The moment you 
entered my studio, that first day, I knew you 
would marry me,” he said. “I saw every- 
thing just as it has happened.” 

She shivered a little. “I wonder why I 
didn’t see it,” she said, a little tremulously, 
“and run.” 

“You couldn’t,” he said. “It wouldn’t 
have made any difference. It was fate.” 

“T wonder,” she said, half under her 
breath, “if there is an hour appointed by 
destiny for women like me, who can’t love 
absolutely, like other women.” 

“The mauvais quart d’heure?” he laughed. 
“Perhaps there is. I’m glad, anyhow, that 
there was an hour appointed by destiny for 
our meeting.” 

“T don’t believe,” she said, with a little 
laugh, “that Miss Cornelia so considered it.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, gravely, “I 
believe she did.” 

“IT am ashamed,” Harriet said, after a 
pause, “of the way I’ve been neglecting her. 
I am glad we are going to see her.” 

Belfort smiled to himself and pressed his 
lips softly against her hair. He had never 
felt so fond of Miss Cornelia as he did just 
then. 
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BY CLARENCE URMY 


Was it wind from Heaven sent, was it bird of God 
Dropped a seed into my soul on the lonely sod? 


This I know: the seed took root, grew in wondrous guise, 


Now it bears a fadeless flower—Love-in-Paradise. 
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hold is, comparatively speaking, as 
great a diplomat as a ruler of nations. 
There is an atmosphere about “ Harbor 
Hill,” the charming country estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Mackay at Roslyn, Long 
Island, which bespeaks the gentlewoman, 
and a harmonious responsiveness about its 
corps of servants which argues well for 
executive system in the home. Whether for 
selfish reasons or otherwise, the wise home- 
maker is she who inspires in her servants an 
anxiety to please. It cannot be denied that 
happiness is a potent stimulus to endeavor, 
and perhaps the luxurious home life of the 
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Harbor Hill servants accounts in a measure 
for the admirable order which is shown in 
every detail of this perfect home. 

The invited guest may fancy that on the 
more or less festive occasion of his visit he 
sees the real workings of the domestic sys- 
tem. But this is far from being true. The 
real household mechanism can be seen only 
in the quiet every-day home life of the end- 
less force of servants who keep the machinery 
in perfect running order. 

To spend a day or so behind the scenes at 
Harbor Hill and to be permitted to see this 
domestic machinery in motion and at rest 
forces one to think, with our Paris corre- 














THE SILVER VAULT OF HARBOR HILL. 











THE PARLOR MAID’S BEDROOM. 


spondent, that “ in the United States our serv- 
ants seem sometimes a too splendid evi- 
dence of the glory of our democracy.” 
Certainly there is a bigness about the serv- 
ant problem on these large estates of the 
very rich that is hard for the average house- 
wife to grasp. It is not the kind of bigness, 
however, that is ordinarily suggested by the 
modern servant problem. In a small house- 
hold conducted on the basis of economy the 
problem is that of securing one servant capa- 
ble of performing all duties; in the house- 
hold of the very rich, which may, to be sure, 
be equally small in so far as number in 
family is concerned, the problem consists in 
properly apportioning one duty to each serv- 
ant. When the master and mistress of Har- 
bor Hill are lunching or dining alone a but- 
ler and three footmen in livery are always 
on duty to minister to their needs. When 
occasion demands, there are others equally 
well trained who assist in serving guests. 
Besides serving in the dining-room the head 
butler is in charge of the wine-cellar and 
the Madeira-room, and buys all the wines 
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that are used. He also 
buys the fruits for the 
table and arranges the 
flowers, which he does 
most tastefully. Aside 
from these specified du- 
ties, the butler and foot- 
men have little to do, 
and the time between the 
luncheon hour and din- 
ner they are free to 
spend as they like. 

On an estate covering 
800 or more acres, the 
vastness of the wonder- 
ful “servant system,” 
with its divisions and 
subdivisions, seems al- 
most as great as that of 
some mighty railroad or 
other corporation. The 
domestic corps is practi- 
cally managed by the 
housekeeper, and com- 
prises some twenty-five 
or more workers. This 
is only a small portion of 
the laborers of Harbor 
Hill. The stables and 
the grounds are equally 
important departments, 
where the army of workers is much larger. 

The nursery, of course, is a delightful 
little department of its own—so near the 
heart of the mistress of Harbor Hill that 
one might perhaps call it her own depart- 
ment, though in reality it is in charge of a 
skilled trained nurse. 

Unquestionably in planning Harbor Hill 
every device that brains and consideration 
could suggest, and money carry out, has been 
followed up in the housing of its workers, 
and the home life of the servants here stands 
out in most favorable contrast to that of 
servants in similar homes in England and 
France, where the crowded conditions are 
certainly a menace to all moral and physical 
development. 

Necessarily the housekeeper is a woman of 
intelligence, tact, and refinement and won- 
derful executive ability. It is she, and not 
the mistress of the house, who has the tre- 
mendous responsibility of employing and 
discharging and watching over this corps of 
domestics. She is supposed to know just 
what each one is doing at each hour of the 
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day. She does all this and finds time to 
spend many hours in her well - appointed 
suite in the servants’ wing. Her living- 
room, charmingly homelike, is furnished in 
rose pink. It is in the front of the house, 
with a fascinating outlook over the beauti- 
fully kept grounds, Bowls of cut flowers and 
many plants make this room resemble a con- 
servatory. In a pretty cage hanging in the 
window is a song-bird, and on a fur rug in 
a sunny corner a fuzzy little ball of a dog 
is curled. 

Adjoining the housekeeper’s bedroom is 
a bath-room for her individual use, with 
embroidered towels and all the dainty 
toilet accessories that are so enjoyed by 
the woman of refinement. At a complete- 
ly equipped desk in her sitting-room she 
spends certain hours each day, sometimes 
writing twenty-five or thirty checks at a time. 
Besides paying the wages of all servants in 
her department, she pays all bills for the 
house and for the thousand and one house- 
hold articles that she finds it necessary to 
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purchase. To go over the house and supply 
every bath-room with dainty soaps and toilet 
waters, sponges, brushes, and other things 
which are needed, is in itself no small under- 
taking. She notes carefully the inevitable 
wear and tear, supervises repairers, and inter- 
views painters, decorators, and plumbers. It 
is in midsummer, when the family is away 
and the house is practically closed for the 
season, that she is busy replacing, replenish- 
ing, and getting things in readiness for the 
opening of the season in September. So ably 
is she assisted in this work by her corps of 
maids that she accomplishes all this and 
finds time for relaxation. 

Each week she spends hours in the cedar- 
lined linen-room of Harbor Hill, and the 
treasures of linen there are something to 
dream of. The room itself is so compactly 
ceiled with cedar that it looks as if it had 
been hollowed out of one large block of this 
fragrant wood. On one side from floor to 
ceiling is the magnificent cedar press, di- 
vided off into shelves and compartments. 
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THE FIRST ROOM IN THE SERVANTS WING IS THE BUTLER’S DEN. 


@n the other side of the room is a long, 
low, cedar table with white marble top. 
When the laundered linen is brought in 
in eight or ten huge hampers, it is laid out 
and assorted on this table, until it can be 
counted and looked over by the housekeeper. 
On top of each pile as it is laid in the linen- 
press is placed a sachet of delicate odor. 
Every piece of linen here was ordered from 
Paris by the mistress of the house. Here are 
dozens and dozens-of hemstitehed and em- 
broidered table-cloths and napkins of heavy 
damask, and matchless centrepieces and 
covers for table and dressing-table. The 
hand-embroidered sheets, bedspreads, and pil- 
low-cases for the mistress’s boudoir seen here 
are perhaps the handsomest to be found in 
America. While one is almost awed by the 
amount of money the contents of this linen- 
room represent, the exquisite tastefulness 
shown in the selection of it is equally im- 
pressive. 

The Harbor Hill laundry is used exclu- 
sively for the servants, It is large and light, 
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and splendidly equipped with every modern 
convenience for washing, ironing, and dry- 
ing. Basins and tubs are of marble. There 
are wonderful electric dryers, and number- 
less electric irons of various sizes. 

The household linen for the servants’ rooms 
is kept in a separate linen-room. 

When one has examined the treasures 
stored here, some idea of what it means to 
be custodian of the linen-room is grasped. 

At the end of the day’s work the house- 
keeper is quite ready to jump into an open 
surrey which is at her disposal, and drive 
over to the village or through the picturesque 
grounds of Harbor Hill. 

With the exception of the rooms of the 
valet and maid, all the house servants’ rooms 
are located in a wing sufficiently removed 
from the other portion of the house to cut 
off entirely the sound of any hilarity they 
might care to indulge in. The bedrooms of 
the butler, chef, maids, and footmen are simi- 
larly furnished in white-enamelled furniture 
and dainty muslin curtains, little personal 
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touches giving them individuality. Every 
room has outside windows, with an attractive 
outlook, abundant sunshine, and a fresh 
breeze from the bay sweeping through the 
corridors. Each room is lighted with elec- 
tricity, and is steam-heated. These healthful 
surroundings, no doubt, account in a meas- 
ure for the clear complexions, happy spirits, 
and energetic movements of the corps of 
Harbor Hill servants. 

The first room in the servants’ wing is the 
butler’s den, an ornately furnished bachelor’s 
room. Undoubtedly the butler of Harbor 
Hill is fond of art, for every available space 
of the side walls is hung with pictures of 
every description. Over his desk is a picture 
of the master of the house, and photographs 
of the mistress of Harbor Hill and the chil- 
dren are conspicuous among the eollection. 
On the couch are numberless embroidered 
cushions—golf-girl, and summer-girl cushions 
—and on the walls are several modish brass 
motto-plaques. The sentiment expressed by 


one of these is a fair example of life’s little 
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ironies, and leads one to wonder if, in spite 
of all the luxuries and comforts of his ‘sur- 
roundings, his thoughts do not turn longing- 
ly now and then to the Old Country. It 
reads: 


A little health, a little wealth, 
A little house and freedom; 

With some for friends for certain ends 
But little cause to need ’em. 


Among the occupants of the servants’ hall 
is more than one musician, and one of the 
footmen is an enthusiastic camera fiend. He 
is never happier than when taking flash- 
light groups of the servants, or pretty views 
here and there around the grounds. 

When off duty they spend their evenings 
congenially on the place. Their hours for 
outside recreation are arranged by the house- 
keeper. Each servant has certain days for 
going to New York, if desired; and it is not 
unusual for some of the upper servants to 
have oceasional vacations in summer when 
the master and mistress are abroad. 


DINING-ROOM FOR THE UPPER SERVANTS AT HARBOR HILL, 
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Mrs. Mackay’s maid hag a-room apart from 
the servants’ wing, as she must be convenient- 
ly near her mistress at all-hours of the day 
and night. Her room is larger than those of 
the other maids. Here, as elsewhere in the 
servants’ rooms, the furnishings are in white, 
with soft green velvet carpet. The dresser is 
strewn with silver toilet articles, and the 
window-ledge is abloom with growing plants. 
Besides a wide closet for her own use, there 
is one where her mistress’s gowns may be 
hung while in the process of being brushed 
or mended. To all outward appearances, in 
the way of comforts, certainly there is nothing 
left to be desired here. There are several 
completely furnished rooms for maids and 
valets near the guests’ chambers, for the 
maids or valets of guests who may bring 
them or wish them while making a visit at 
Harbor Hill. 

The upper servants’ dining-room is small 
compared with the size of the second servants’ 
dining-hall, and is on the same floor with the 
dining-room proper. It is a delightfully 
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cheerful and pretty room. The walls are 
hung with pictures, and palms and cut flow- 
ers give it a homelike atmosphere. In this 
room only the upper servants have their 
meals, which, with the exception of a fancy 
dish or so, are exactly the same as those of 
their master and mistress. In this dining- 
room the housekeeper, the butler, the chef, 
valet, and ladies’ maid are served. The maids 
or valets of guests are also entertained here, 
and any strangers not guests of the house 
who happen to be on hand at meal-times. 
The housekeeper presides at one end of the 
table, and the chef does the carving. 

The lower servants’ hall is in the basement. 
It is an immense, light, airy room, with a 
table reaching from end to end. Seventeen 
servants have their meals here. The table 
is covered with spotless linen and ornamented 
with pots of maidenhair fern. On the walls 


are hung a set of type-written regulations, — 
signed by the mistress of the house, re- 
stricting in no wise the hospitality, but regu 
lating the order in which it shall be dis- 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM 


pensed. The meals are served promptly at 
stated hours: breakfast at seven, luncheon at 
twelve, and dinner at six. No servant is ex- 
pected to be at table longer than a half-hour. 
It is specified here that the joint shall be set 
before the head footman, who shall do the 
carving, and that the parlor maid shall pour 
the tea and coffee. Another instance showing 
the thoughtfulness of the mistress of Harbor 
Hill for her servants is in allowing tea to be 
served for those who desire it, in the lower 
servants’ dining-hall, between the hours of 
three and four in the afternoon. Certainly 
afternoon tea for the servants is not an es- 
tablished custom in all American homes. 

It is the chef who plans the meals and buys 
the food for the Harbor Hill household, 
family, guests, and workmen. Menus for 
each day are submitted to the mistress of the 
house each morning, who adds to them or 
crosses out what she does not wish, and ap- 
proves them. For ordinary occasions the 
chef writes the menus, using for the purpose 
plain white cards, engraved with a lavender 
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orchid, containing Mrs. Mackay’s monogram 
in gold. The chef is assisted in the kitchen 
by a second chef, four cooks, and several 
kitchen maids. Every foot of the immense 
Dutch kitchen is covered with spotless -white 
tiling, and the hood over the broad range is 
also of white. The utensils, which shine like 
gold in the sunlight, are of heavy copper. 
Tops of tables for pastry and other uses are 
of white marble, and all zincs are white- 
enamelled. There is a separate pastry-room 
adjoining the kitchen, with many marvellous 
contrivances for rolling and cutting. Such 
order prevails here that even the handles of 
the utensils on the shelves are placed at uni- 
form angles. The chef is the head of the 
kitchen department, and servants employed 
here are under his direct supervision. 

The responsibility of caring for the price- 
less silver of Harbor Hill rests with the head 
footman, The large vault in which it is kept 
is built after the style of the regulation vault 
used in banks. Inside it is shelved all around. 
It would be difficult to imagine a larger or 
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richer collection of silver than is to be seen 
here. There are rare old pieces of family 
silver, wedding and anniversary gifts, and 
pieces picked up in travel carrying with them 
sentiment and association which double their 
value. Much of this silver is used only on 
occasions. There are shelves filled with can- 
delabra, and massive bowls used only in 
elaborate entertaining, and chests of small 
pieces that are seldom needed. The silver is 
cleaned and polished each day. The head 
footman and an assistant are generally en- 
gaged at this work from directly after break- 
fast until time to don their livery for 
luncheon. During the summer, when the 
family is abroad, just as draperies are taken 
down and covers put on the furniture 
wherever possible, the silver is put away in 
chamois and flannel bags; chests and cases 
are packed and locked, the big doors of the 
silver-vault are barred and bolted, and the 


“ silver servant ” has a few weeks of rest be-- 


fore the fall season of entertaining begins. 
The man-servant in charge of the Harbor 
Hill silver once filled this same position at 
Georgian Court, the Gould estate at Lake- 
wood, It goes without saying that he is a past 
master in the art of silver-polishing. 

Besides the Harbor Hill servants, there are 
the servants’ servants, forming all together a 
sort of “endless chain” of servants. There 
is a maid employed to look after and care 
for the rooms in the servants’ hall. It is her 
duty to see that they are freshly aired each 
day, and that all curtains, covers, and linen 
are spotless. She feels a great interest in 
having every room in good order before the 
housekeeper makes her round of inspection. 
There is another maid whose sole duty is to 
take charge of the second servants’ dining- 
room, She sets the table and waits on the 
servants at meal-times. There are kitchen 
maids whose entire duty is to wait on the 
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chefs and cooks. These under-servants are 
just as well cared for as the others, and their 
rooms in the servants’ wing most comfortable. 

On the top floor at Harbor Hill, with a gen- 
erous skylight admitting the sunlight at all 
hours of the day, is a sewing-room for the 
personal use of. the servants. There is a 
machine here, and every convenience for sew- 
ing and cutting. This is one of the favorite 
gathering-places of the housemaids when off 
duty, and many afternoons enthusiastic lit- 
tle sewing-parties may be found here. They 
feel a pride in fashioning for themselves 
dainty lingerie and pretty aprons. The house- 
keeper encourages them in such work, and 
looks in on these little sewing-bees to smile 
her approval or offer helpful suggestions. In 
their white duck skirts and white shirt-waists 
which they are required to wear in summer, 
they are most refreshing in appearance. This 
outward bearing has great weight with the 
mistress of Harbor Hill. It is said that she 
has a definite dislike for anything suggestive 
of embonpoint in the servants around her, 
and this is one problem which confronts the 
housekeeper when engaging her maids. 

It is not to be wondered at that the mis- 
tress of Harbor Hill is loved by her entire 
colony of servants. It is she who has planned 
for their comfort. She exacts their best ef- 
forts, and she gets them. In spinning down 
the broad smooth drives of Harbor Hill, 
sweet with the fragrance of pines and bor- 
dered with beds of gorgeous-hued rhododen- 
drons, one cannot but marvel at the glorious 
contradiction this little colony of servants 
is to the too-prevalent idea that servants are 
only downtrodden and tyrannized over in the 
homes of the wealthy. If there are ay un- 
happy souls here, their unhappiness is not dis- 
cernible to the outsider, who almost envies 
the gatekeeper of Harbor Hill in his pictu- 
resque little vine-covered lodge. 
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HE man is a fool. He 
doesn’t know a_ Botticelli 
from a Sano di Pietro. He 
is hard up... and he won’t 
sell. I lose all patience 
with such fools.” 

“Tt is annoying, especially when persua- 
ding fools to sell is such good business.” 

The first speaker smiled. A stout, bright- 
eyed woman in the forties, she had been suc- 
cessful enough in life to bear with equanim- 
ity the sarcasm of less successful friends. 
She looked benevolently at the young man 
warming his hands at the stove on each side 
of which they were sitting. He was tall, 
good - looking, and well dressed. He had 
spoken in a would-be indifferent tone, in 
which, however, there was more bitterness 
than indifference. The lines, too, about his 
handsome face betrayed a nervous anxiety he 
could not conceal. 

“T make a better thing of it by persuading 
fools to buy,” said Madame de la Feuillée 
with a complacent smile. “Connie’s last, a 
Lorenzo Monaco, the one I heard of out in 
that little church at Pian degli Ontari, was 
an astonishing reproduction of a poor pic- 
ture. It sold for 2500 lire. However, this 
would be a much bigger affair. The picture 
properly puffed, and once in London, would 
be worth what? Say £3000, with luck.” 

The young man jumped up with a curse. 
“Do you think I don’t know it? But as he 
won’t sell, why go on harping upon it?” 

“TI would give you half profits,” said 
Madame de la Feuillée, her keen black eyes 
reading every expression of the young man’s 
face, and something of the nature of a smile 
hovering round her lips, once full and red, 
now so very full and so very red. 

“ And when would that be? Ten thousand 
lire are worth more to me to-day than a 
100,000 in a year.” 

“The picture once in my house, I might 
see what could he done, Cino mio. Advance 











a trifle, perhaps, to keep your creditors 
quiet... .” 

“Once in this house!” exclaimed Count 
Cino Gherardi, to give him his full name and 
title. “Once in this house!” and the Italian 
in him, repressed by the restraints of edu- 
cation, burst forth in gesticulation. “Ma 
per Dio! If he won’t sell, what am I to do? 
Steal it, perhaps!” 

“No,” said the lady, with irritating calm- - 
ness, “there must be better ways than that. 
So much is done by persuasion. Do you re- 
member, Cino, that Massacio I bought from 
your friend Campodogli? He had to be talk- 
ed to before he would sell it, and how! Dio 
mio! and I persuaded him the thing was a 
copy, and I thought it genuine, so good was 
it, and afterwards, you remember, it turned 
out a copy, after all. But I sold it well. You 
made 500 lire over that, I remember.” 

A hungry light came into Madame de la 
Feuillée’s eyes at the recollection. Some- 
thing of regret at having parted with so 
much, something of pride at her own gen- 
erosity. 

“Five hundred lire!—and you?” 

“T? That is different. I run the risk. I 
find the buyer. I get the picture out of the 
country. Connie’s copies, after all, often give 
me as much trouble as the real old masters. 
They have to start from Italy as originals, 
and a great deal of fuss (paid for, si capisce) 
adds immensely to their genuineness. They 
pay well, but I can’t trust the girl. Any day 
she may find out her copies of obscure mas- 
ters are sold as originals, and then who 
knows? She may go off in a huff and refuse 
to do more. That child is clever, Cino. If 
you marry her, she could make your for- 
tune.” 

“ By painting forgeries? You do my house 
too much honor. We have never been manu- 
facturers.” 

“But you are fond of the girl. 
told her you would marry her.” 


You have 
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“ Would marry her! Of course I would. 
But she knows I can’t. When I marry, I must 
marry money. Poor little Connie! I am very 
fond of her, very. But although I may be a 
fool, I am not fool enough to marry a penni- 
less girl . . . for no better reason than that I 
am fond of her.” 

“Do you remember, Cino, the first time 
you saw her? She had come down to these 
rooms from her garret and was looking ill. 
Taceva pieta! She doesn’t look strong now 

. still, she can work well. Do you know, 
Cino, it makes one believe in a Providence. 
I was well rewarded for the good I did that 
girl when I found her ill, alone, poor, in a 
garret of this palazzo. There were one or two 
paintings, copies, on the walls that struck 
me as remarkable at once. J’ai du flair ”— 
said the lady, with some pride, “ and my good 
action has been rewarded. I do not regret 
yg 

“Good actions are rewarded, I feel sure,” 
said Cino, with a sudden conviction in a 
ruling Power, which might have been difficult 
to understand but for the request that fol- 
lowed. “ Help me over this stile, dear lady, 
and, on my honor, you will not repent it. 
Through me you have been able to get at 
pictures no dealer could have laid his hands 
on. I do not inquire how much money you 
made by my feeble instrumentality. I may 
be useful yet, and. . .” 

“ What eloquence to ask for... how much?” 

“T believe the brutes might be induced to 
wait. . .” 

“What for? Your uncle’s death?” 

“That or some other piece of luck—a rich 
wife, perhaps—if I could pay them now 6000 
or 7000 lire.” 

“ And you think I can give you that?” 

“T know you would if you could see your 
way to making 14,000 out of me.” 

“Certainly,” she assented. “Get me that 
Botticelli, and, as I said before, the money is 
yours.” 

“Thank you for nothing. You know I 
can do nothing there, but, Dio mio! at the 
prices you buy and the prices you sell, 6000 
lire are soon made.” 

“No, Cino, no. I give the 6000 lire, but 
only on one condition. . . . And your sister, 
when is she going to call on me? Everybody 
knows I am in the best Florentine set. Why 
does your sister give herself airs and not wish 
to know me? You are always here. . .” 

“That, if you will excuse my frankness, is 
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just what my family does not like. Cosa vuole! 
Things get exaggerated. People talk so. 
They know Miss Casella is here. Altogether 
it is difficult to say, but ... well... they are 
prejudiced.” 

“Do they perhaps take me for an adven- 
turess? The de la Feuillées, it seems to me, 
are of as good blood as any Florentine family 
I know of. Was it not a de la Feuillée who 
ma... a 

“T know, I know,” interrupted Cino, des- 
perate lest he should have to listen for the 
hundredth time to the exploits of mythical de 
la Feuillées of prehistoric times. “ I know, but 
you know, too, what women are. My mother 
and sister think I spend too much time here. 
They see me with Connie Casella, and Connie 
is pretty .. . and does not belong to their set. 
That is enough. What can I do?” 

Madame de la Feuillée had meanwhile re- 
covered from her attack of spurious family 
pride and returned to a practical view of life. 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

“After all, I get on very well without 
them, and you cannot get on without me. 
As to Connie, let them find ... Zitto! Here 
she is!” 

The door opened, both looked round, and 
Cino went to meet a girl whose face flushed 
into positive beauty as their eyes met. 

He took her hand and said, in a voice in- 
finitely tender: 

“Why are you so late? How tired you 
look . . . and I have been waiting, waiting.” 

It was impossible, seeing the two together, 
not to be struck by the contrast. He, tall, 
good-looking, well-bred, his soft brown eyes 
beautiful enough to have made even a less 
handsome face attractive—and the whole 
marred by something decadent and weak. 
She, neither beautiful, nor even pretty if 
criticised feature by feature, yet charming, 
with a charm that depended on expression. 
Her strong yet delicate face, her large gray 
eyes, her sensitive mouth, all betrayed a na- 
ture loyal and sincere, strong to love and 
strong to suffer. 

She, the strong, looked up to him, the weak, 
all gratitude that he should care—he, her 
idol—whether she were tired or no. His voice 
was such music to her when he spoke lov- 
ingly. 

“Yes, I am tired, but it is nothing. See, 
Cino, what do you think of these sketches? 
Oh! It is lovely copying the great masters. 
Why, mamita,” she asked, turning to Madame 
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de la Feuillée, “why do none of your friends 
want copies of the really great pictures? I 
feel I could do them so well!” 

“Some day perhaps you shall. 
while. . .” 

“ Meanwhile I am tired,” interrupted the 
girl, “tired, mamita, and want tea.” 

“Tea, tea, always tea,” grumbled Madame 
de la Feuillée, good-naturedly. “That child 
ean do nothing without tea, and yet she is not 
English. What are you, child? An Ameri- 
can father, an Italian mother, born in Ire- 
land, brought up in France. Dio mio! Where 
can this love of tea come from? It must be 
that she speaks English. Go, go to the kitchen 
and make your tea, then. Annunziata is out. 
No, you, Cino, stay here. I want to speak 
to you.” 

Connie understood the look which accom- 
panied these words, and although in the 
kitchen the fire was out and the water slow to 
boil, she did not hurry, knowing she was not 
wanted in the drawing-room. Twenty 
minutes went by, and then the Count strolled 
into the kitchen. He was quite accustomed 
to the ways of the bohemian establishment, 
and the kitchen was far from being a terra 
incognita to him. 

“ What have you been doing all this time? 


Mean- 


Why did you not come back?” he asked. 

“T saw mamita wanted to speak to you 
alone, and you know I am never allowed to 
be present when business is transacted. What 
is it? You look worried?” 

“ Nothing,” said Cino, in a voice that con- 


> 


veyed “everything.” There was a moment’s 
silence, then he said, suddenly: 

“Connie, promise me you will not copy 
any picture she asks you to... that is... 
unless you feel you would really like to.” 

The girl looked up at him in amused 
amazement, for the first part of the sentence 
had sounded mysteriously emphatic, and the 
end could searcely be said to maintain the 
promise. 

“ And why should I not like to? Isn’t copy- 
ing what I have to do every day?” she asked. 

“Connie, this is what I mean. She wants 
me to get you leave to copy a certain picture. 
She has promised to help me if I can get 
that permission, but I don’t want you to do 
the work just for my sake.” 

“And if not for yours, then for whose?” 
asked the girl. “ But, Cino, in all this there 
is something you have not told me. What is 
it? Are things worse than they were?” 
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Gherardi was an Italian, charming, lovable, 
affectionate, and at that moment moved by a 
vague desire to do what was to his own dis- 
advantage for the sake of another, a moral 
frame of mind unusual enough to be dis- 
quieting. He sought relief in the sympathy 
only too ready for him, restrained by no 
scruples at giving pain to the girl. His man- 
ner hinted at troubles greater than his words 
betrayed. 

“ Everything 
means ruin! 
my uncle. 


has gone wrong—and it 

Those brutes threaten going to 
If they do, I have still got my 
revolver. It may prove my best friend.” 

“Who are you going to shoot?” 
Connie, her lips set. 

The Count made a significant gesture of 
blowing out his own brains. 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Connie. 
to hear you speak like that.” 

“What, carina? Would you care so very: 
much? Do you love me, really?” 

He looked at her, but his soft eyes, softer 
than ever, met a scornful expression in hers. 

“Ah! You misunderstand! It is so un- 
worthy of you to say such things! It hurts 
me. You threaten what you would never do, 
—it would be so wretchedly cowardly— 
threaten as if you wanted to frighten me!” 

The girl’s indignation took him so abso- 
lutely by surprise that he looked at her in 
silence. Then he laughed, but there was 
more irritation than amusement in the sound. 
Connie felt he was hurt, and a flood of re- 
morse brought tears to her eyes. 

“Forgive me, Cino,” she said, laying her 
hand on his. “Of course you did not mean 
that. I am so tired, I suppose it makes me 
irritable. Forgive me, Cino.” And the strong 
face looked up to the weak, and forgiveness 
was granted and favor restored, but that 
vague desire to do what was to his disadvan- 
tage, for the sake of another, passed away; and 
in the conversation that followed with 
Madame de la Feuillée the proposal that lady 
made to Connie was rather supported than 
discouraged by the Count. It was, in fact, 
so extremely simple. Connie was to produce 
as good a copy as she knew how of a certain 
picture in a private gallery; Count Gherardi 
was to get permission for her to copy the pic- 
ture from the owner, and when all was done, 
“if the copy is very good, carina,” said 
Madame de la Feuillée, “ that Cino there, for 
his reward, shall have something to keep his 
creditors at bay. Contenta?”’ 


asked 


“T can’t bear 
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“AND I HAVE BEEN WAITING, WAITING.” 


“The copy shall be so good, you shall not 
know it from the original,” answered Connie. 
Madame looked at Cino and smiled. 


“Miss Casella? Yes! I thought so! At 
last I have found you!” It was to Connie— 
Connie perched on a high copying-stool in the 
chapel of the Riccardi Palace —that these 
words were addressed. The speaker, a middle- 
aged Englishman who had been looking at 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes with the absorbed 
attention of a critic, had started when he 
caught sight of the girl, but had not spoken 
at once, determined to be certain he had a 
right to do so before claiming acquaintance. 

Connie, wrapped in her work, did not notice 
him until he spoke, and then there was no 
mistaking the pleasure it gave her to meet 


him. She jumped down and gave him her 
hand. “Mr. Wentworth! I am glad. How 
lucky you looked up!” 

“Yes, yes—for you evidently would never 
have looked down, while I, on the contrary, 
have been looking up at every copyist in 
every gallery in Europe since I said good-by 
to you, three years ago . . . do you remember? 
in front of the Gioconda. Why have you 
never written to me? You had my address.” 

“T’ve had so little practice in correspond- 
ence. Letters are such dreadfully hard 
things to write! Besides, I should have had 
nothing but sad news to write.” 

“All the more reason for writing. You 
don’t look very well or over-strong.” 

“Don’t I? I had typhoid last year, and it 
takes time to get over; I nearly died of it, 
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and probably would have, but for a French 
lady who lived in the palace of which I had 
a garret. She took care of me, and now I 
live with her and work for her.” 

“God bless her!”. said Mr. Wentworth, 
raising his hat. “I should like to thank her. 
You must introduce me, What are you work- 
ing at here?” he asked, taking up the block 
she had put down. 

“Not working at all—amusing myself. It 
is lucky I happened to be here this morning, 
I am very seldom in Florence. Madame—” 

“The Frenchwoman you spoke of?” 

“Yes... . sends me to all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places to copy all sorts of unknown 
pictures. . .” 

“That’s curious,” said Mr. Wentworth. 
“T thought every picture worth looking at 
had been catalogued long ago.” 

“So they have been, but those I copy are 
none of them first rate—few second rate. 
Some one wants copies, however, for I have 
to paint them.” 

“ This doesn’t seem work worthy of the best 
copyist in Europe, as old Levi used to call 
you. Do you remember?” 

“ He should have paid me better, then! 


’ 


Oh, 


Mr. Wentworth, how I wish you could have 
seen what I was painting this summer! 


The 
best copy I ever made! But it is burnt! 
Every shred of it is burnt! And I had put 
my whole heart into the work. Botticelli him- 
self would, I think, have been satisfied.” 

“A Botticelli? Which?” 

“One very-little known. It belongs to the 
Marchese Ginotti, quite a small one. A 
‘Daphne’ with a faun in the background.” 

“T know, I know!” interrupted Mr. Went- 
worth, “and a curious bit of late Renaissance 
architecture at its left, isn’t there?” 

“Where did you see it? Isn’t Daphne’s 
face beautiful? And her hands, how lovely 
they are! It is a thing forever to be thankful 
for that he chose to forget laurel leaves 
should have grown from each finger!” 

“Was your copy an order?” he asked. 

“T suppose so; but Madame de la Feuillée 
says I know nothing about business, and must 
never trouble her with questions, so I paint 
the pictures and she sells them.” 

“ And sells them well?” 

“ Probably, or she would not want so many. 
If only my Botticelli had not been burnt! It 
was such a delight painting something really 
good after all the woe-begone saints and 
woodeny Madonnas I am always looking into.” 
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“T have a curiously vivid recollection of 
the ‘Daphne.’ It is a beautiful picture. The 
old Marchese prized it above every other pic- 
ture in his possession.” 

“So does this man,” said Connie, “but 
with him it is merely fetish worship, for he 
doesn’t know one picture from another. We 
had great difficulty in getting leave to copy 
it—and then .. . all for nothing!” 

“But how, and where, was 
burnt?” asked Mr. Wentworth. 

“T wasn’t here—I was working at Monte- 
ciano. It seems Madame de la Feuillée was 
showing it to some one. The lamp upset, her 
dress caught fire, and in the confusion no one 
noticed the picture was burning.” 

“What a curious accident!” 

“A very unfortunate one for me,” said 
Connie, putting aside her drawings with a 
sigh. 

“T wonder if I could possibly see that ° 
Botticelli?” asked Mr. Wentworth. “I should 
much like to.” 

“ Nothing easier,” said Connie. “I can go 
there when I like. The servants all know me, 
and the Marchese is away just now. I thought 
I would never like to see it again, but talking 
to you has roused all my love for it.” 

“ Yes, come, be brave. We'll see it together, 
and if I like it as much as I did, you shall 
copy it for me, and this shall be the best 
thing you ever painted.” 

Connie smiled incredulously. “ No; I can’t. 
I promised Madame de la Feuillée I would 
not even look at the picture till she gave me 
leave. She was so kind, she seemed to feel my 
disappointment as much as I did myself.” 

“What a child you are! The promise was 
not made for all time.” 

“T must ask leave first.” 

“But I am going to Rome to-night.” 

“Then I'll tell you what we can do. Tl 
take you there and wait outside the gallery 
for you.” 

“T wanted to talk it over with you.” 

“So we will when you have seen it. I 
know every line, every touch of it, by heart. 
It is here,” she said, touching her eyes. 

Mr. Wentworth had to content himself 
with the compromise. In a few minutes 
Connie was ready and they were on their way 
to the Palazzo. Crossing the Piazza del 
Duomo and going up the Via del Prosconsolo, 
they were soon in that maze of narrow streets 
near the Borgo de’ Albizzi, and, making plans 
for much future picture-seeing together, they 
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arrived at the gloomy Palazzo. Most of it 
was let in flats, but the Marchese had re- 
served for himself part of the first floor, and 
here was the small gallery in which were the 
remaining pictures he possessed. Few had 
any artistic merit, the Botticelli alone was an 
undoubted masterpiece, but all alike were 
treasures in their owner’s eyes, treasures he 
never looked at, for the gallery led nowhere, 
and its blinds were perpetually kept drawn, 
lest its faded brocades on the few large chairs 
should fade still niore, or the gilding of the 
heavy frames lose still more of its brilliance, 
for these were all that remained of the past 
splendor of his family, one of the oldest in 
Florence. 

The Marchese was a bachelor. He knew 
that at his death these treasures would be 
scattered, but as long as he lived they should 
moulder away unseen in the gloomy old 
palace, and he would go about the happier 
for knowing they were there. 

Connie told Mr. Wentworth all this before 
they reached the door on the first floor which 
led to that small portion of his own palace 
which the Marchese inhabited. The bell, set 
tingling by means of a string hanging limp 
along the beautiful Renaissance carvings, 
summoned an old woman to the door. Her 
wrinkled face beamed with pleasure when 
she saw who had rung. She kissed Connie 
on both cheeks, called her by many endear- 
ing names, and scolded her for staying away 
so long. 

“And the Signor Conte, why had he not 
come with her? He had been once with the 
French lady, /a grossa, not so long ago. They 
had come to see the picture. Yes, it must 
have been a month ago, for she remembered 
her rheumatism was so bad at the time she 
could not leave the kitchen, and Cigino—the 
signorina knew Cigino, the fruiterer’s little 
boy down the street—had come to sit with 
her in case of need, but, Dio buono! for all 
the people that came to the Palazzo nowadays 
a pulcino would suffice to do the work. Ah! 
It was so different in the old Marchese’s time 
when she was cook... .” 

“Yes, I know, I know,” said Connie, sym- 
pathetically; “you have told me—but, Ma- 
dalena, to-day I must hurry. This gentleman 
wants to go into the gallery. We can open the 
blinds. You need not come.” 

“That is what the Signor Conte said when 
he came, and he gave me a lira—may the Holy 
Virgin repay him—and in truth this rheuma- 


tism makes moving a penance so that I tell 
our priests I need no other.” 

Mr. Wentworth’s patience showed signs of 
being exhausted. “I wonder you ever found 
time to paint,” he said as they moved on, 
“with that excellent old woman in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“She doesn’t talk more than any other 
Italian would. She takes a human interest in 
me and expects me to do the same by her. I 
go no further,” she added, for they had reach- 
ed the door of the gallery. “ You will have to 
open the Venetian blind yourself, The pic- 
ture is opposite the last window.” 

“Come,” pleaded Mr. Wentworth, “take a 
human interest in me. Show it to me.” 

“No,” said Connie, laughing at her own 
firmness, yet firm, all the same. 

And so he went in and she remained alone 
in the cold anteroom, so peopled with memo- 
ries that she loved its gloomy bare walls. 
Her thoughts wandered back to the days spent 
copying in the next room. The work itself 
had been a joy to her, not only because the 
picture was exquisite, but also because 
Madame de la Feuillée had made her under- 
stand that, if the copy were good enough to 
fetch the high price offered, she would help 
Cino. And Cino himself had, during all the 
weeks she was painting, come almost daily to 
take her home. When the long afternoon was 
closing she would listen for his footsteps as 
he crossed this very room. If he came late, 
how long the minutes seemed waiting, wait- 
ing for him! And when something prevented 
him and he did not come at all, and she had 
at last to give up all hope of seeing him, how 
cold and gloomy the old palace seemed as she 
passed through these rooms by herself! 

An exclamation from Mr. Wentworth in- 
terrupted her thoughts. He seemed to be 
struggling with the window. 

“T can’t get this blind to keep open. You 
might come and help me.” 

“No, no; try again. Push it back till it 
touches the wall.” 

“That’s very well, but the wind blows it 
back. The housemaiding isn’t done very well 
in this house. My hands are black with dust. 
What’s this? A ribbon? Yours?” 

“No. I don’t paint in ribbons.” 

“Gray with black spots. You ought to 
come and look at it; it is curiously hideous.” 

“Oh! I know it, then. It is Madame de la 
Feuillée’s, But when are you going to look 
at the picture ?” 
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“WHY HAVE YOU PUT MY COPY 


“When this confounded blind is fixed. 
Ah! There, now, I think that it will hold.” 

There was a silence. 

“ Well?” asked Connie. 

Mr. Wentworth did not answer; she heard 
him walking towards her, and a second after 
he appeared in the doorway. 

“ Well?” repeated Connie. 

“ There’ is some mistake, Miss Casella, or 
. .. perhaps you did it on purpose ?” 

“What?” asked Connie. “What have I 
done?” 

“That picture there ... is... a copy.” 

“A copy!” exclaimed the girl, starting. 
“ What do you mean? No one has ever copied 
it but me—how can it be a copy?” 

“Most undoubtedly a copy—a very good 
one—but unmistakably a copy.” 

With an impatient exclamation, Connie 
had not waited for him to finish speaking. 
Too excited to remember any promise, she had 


IN THE MARCHESE’S GALLERY ?” 


run past him and now stood in front of the 
picture. He followed her. It was he who 
spoke first. 

“ Well?” he asked, “ well ?” 

“T don’t understand. This is—my copy,” 
she whispered, as if afraid some one should 
hear her. “My copy that was burnt. What 
can it mean? Do you understand?” She 
looked at him as if he could explain, and a 
dread of something she could neither put into 
words nor give definite shape to in her 
thoughts seized hold of her. Her face turned 
deadly pale and for a moment her hand fell 
on his arm for support. In doing so she 
touched the’ ribbon he had picked up and 
still held, and the cold silk made her 
start. 

“Tt is impossible,” she cried, her eyes seek- 
ing his, as if he could drive away the horrid 
suspicion that possessed her. “Say it is im- 
possible! They could not have done such a 
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thing. My copy is burnt, but this is it! And 
oh! I don’t understand!” 

“Who told you it was burnt? Madame de 
la Feuillée ?” 

Connie nodded her head. She was again 
looking at the picture, as if by looking she 
could change it into the original. 

“ And Madame de la Feuillée told you not 
to come here?” 

Again Connie nodded. 

“ And she has been here, and some one else 
too,-did not the woman say? The Marchese 
himself, perhaps. That would explain mat- 
ters.” 

“No,” said Connie, “ not the Marchese. He 
knows nothing of this. He is away.” 

“You are certain he has not sold the pic- 
ture himself?” 

“Certain. Nothing will induce him to sell. 
I heard Madame de la Feuillée say so to—to 
a friend, and she was annoyed.” 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Wentworth 
said: “TI think I see daylight, but before I can 
either advise you or help you in any way I 
must think it out well. Let me take you 
home now, and to-morrow. . .” 

“But you go to Rome to-night,” said 
Connie. 

“No, not now. You must let me help you 
through this if I can, and I think I can.” 

And he did not leave her until they were 
within sight of the house she lived in and they 
had settled when and where to meet next 
morning. But when he had left her Connie 
did not go home. For more than an hour she 
walked about the narrow streets of the town. 
It was quite dark when she turned homewards, 
and still she had not made up her mind to any 
special course of action. She hoped to slip by 
to her room and plead a headache for not 
leaving it, but the drawing-room door was 
open, and Madame de la Feuillée saw her and 
called to her to come in. She saw the Count 
was there too. Connie’s first instinct had 
been to escape to her room; her second, to put 
an end to the intolerable situation by facing 
it boldly. She went into the small room and 
stood confronting them both. Her heart beat 
fast, but her voice was hard and firm. 

“Why have you put my copy in the Mar- 
chese’s gallery?” she asked, not knowing what 
words she had used until the sound of them 
fell on her ear, as if some one else had spoken 
them. 

The two were so taken by surprise that her 
question remained unanswered. 
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“What have you;done with the original?” 
she asked, in the same hard, expressionless 
voice. 

Madame de la Feuillée had now recovered 
her presence of mind. She spoke with a 
smile which was almost natural. 

“My dear child, where do you come from? 
And why these tragedy-queen airs? Sit down 
and let us hear what all this is about.” 

Connie threw her head back with an im- 
patient gesture. She turned to the Count, 
who, with one hand in his pocket, a cigarette 
in the other, was rather over-acting the part 
of the disinterested looker-on. 

“Cino,” said Connie, her voice tremulous 
with the love that was striving for him in her 
heart against the horrid doubts that would 
possess her. “Cino, speak to me. Don’t you 
understand what is torturing me? Tell me 
that I am mistaken, that I am wrong. 
Speak to me, Cino. That picture, that pic- 
ture, where is it? Cino, I entreat you, speak. 
Make things clear to me!” 

But Madame de la Feuillée, whose temper 
was so entirely under control that she only 
lost it when circumstances rendered her doing 
so advisable, interposed: 

“There has been more than enough of this 
sentimental nonsense. What is it you want 
to know? What is it you have the good taste 
to accuse me of? You seem to have strangely 
forgotten what you owe me!” 

“T have forgotten nothing, nothing. I owe 
you so much I can never repay, but oh! 
mamita, you owe me the truth! Cino,” she 
implored, as if her love must be justified by 
her trust, “ why don’t you speak to me?” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. “To 
non ti capisco,” he said. “ Scenes are not to 
my taste. You rush at me like a fury and ask 
for an explanation, but of what? What can 
I know? You copied the picture, not I. If 
something has happened to it, that is your 
affair, not mine.” 

He mistook Connie’s silence. He thought 
his last words had made an impression on 
her. He walked up to her and would have 
put his hand on her shoulder, but something 
in her face prevented him. 

“You see, carina, it is well to be prudent. 
Let us keep this little matter between our- 
selves. A young lady who copies as well as 
you do, and whose work is known to have 
sometimes taken in connoisseurs, has much 
to risk in making an esclandre. Leave well 
alone. The Marchese. . .” 
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But while he was speaking, unnoticed by 
either him or Connie, the servant had brought 
a note to Madame de la Feuillée. An angry 
exclamation interrupted the flow of the 
Count’s persuasive eloquence, to which Con- 
nie was listening like one in a_ horrid 
dream. 

“Ah! So you have betrayed me!” ex- 
claimed Madame de la Feuillée, quite beside 
herself and brandishing the letter she had just 
received in Connie’s face. “It was not worth 
while making a scene here if you had a con- 
federate outside. So you took this man to 
spy about, and he thinks he has me in his 
power and can dictate what I shall do! Read, 
Cino, read!” Her voice had risen almost to 
a scream. 

Connie remained immovable in the middle 
of the room. Since the Count had spoken to 
her, one thing after another came back to 
her in a numb, confused way. Had she, all 
this time, been a tool of these two? What 
other thing could his words imply? Perhaps 
if she could think, she said to herself, she 
would understand it all differently; but she 
could not think, she could only suffer, and she 
did not know whether the pain was physical 
or mental. 

The Count had taken the letter, and read: 


“ Mapam,—Having been to see a picture al- 
ready known to me, Botticelli’s ‘ Daphne,’ in 
Marchese Ginotti’s Palace, I found its place 


taken by a copy. I have reason to believe you 
know where the original .is, and I trust you 
will find means ‘to have it restored to its 
proper place before its owner returns to Flor- 
ence. It would otherwise obviously be my 
duty to point out to him that his picture had 
been exchanged. I am leaving for Rome to- 
morrow and return to Florence in a few days, 
when I shall lose no time in verifying the au- 
thenticity of the Botticelli. I am, madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun W. Wentwortu.” 


“And this is your doing?” asked Madame 
dela Feuillée, her voice tremulous with anger. 

“T took Mr. Wentworth to see the picture. 
[ did not know he would write.” 

“You did not know he would write!” laugh- 
ed Madame de la Feuillée, losing all control 
over herself. “And who is this man ?—this 
Wentworth? Where did you pick him up? 
How much does he want to hold his tongue? 
Take care, take care, signorina mia; I can 
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turn the tables. The painter of certain for- 
geries we know of must not. . .” 

Connie had turned deadly pale, her very 
lips were bloodless. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle is beginning to be 
afraid! She thinks that acting the part of 
informer was perhaps not over-prudent. . .” 

But something that took the place of chiv- 
alry in the Count’s easy-going, selfish nature 
was roused to pity by the girl’s silent despair, 
which, however, he attributed to an entirely 
wrong cause. 

“Basta!” he said, angrily, to the still fu- 
rious woman, placing himself between her 
and Connie. “You have said more than 
enough. Corragio, carina,” he whispered to 
the girl, in his tenderest tones. “I will not 
let her do you any harm. Say nothing more 
about the matter. We must silence this man, 
but that I will find means of doing. If the 
worst come to the worst, we can replace the - 
picture,” he whispered ; “ it is still here. Only 
promise me, in the future, not to trouble that 
little head of yours about anything but paint- 
ing. I love you, cara, still, though I know 
you don’t deserve it!” he added, as he tried to 
take her hand. 

Connie shuddered from head to foot. The 
sound of his voice, the touch of his hand, fill- 
ed her with a sickening repulsion. She turned 
away, not trusting herself to speak, only wish- 
ing for one thing—to be alone. She waved 
him back when he made as if he would ac- 
company her, and passed out of the room. 

The front door happened to be open. Not 
stopping to ask herself where she was going, 
she hurried down the dark staircase until, 
on a lower floor, all her strength seemed to 
leave her and she sank down on a stone bench 
on which, in olden times, many a gay page 
must have whiled away the long hours of 
waiting with joke and jest. 

“ And I loved him so,” she whispered. “ My 
God! And TI hate him now! Hate him! Oh, 
Cino! Cino!” she sobbed, as if love could call 
back the Cino once loved. 

The sound of a door closing and of foot- 
steps on the stairs above startled her. It was 
he. Terrified lest he should find her, she fled 
down into the street below and was soon lost 
in the darkness of the night. 


One morning, five years after, at Monaco, 
two people were sitting in a garden overlook- 
ing the sea. The one, a man of about forty. 
was looking through the newspaper, every now 
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and again reading a few lines aloud to his 
companion, who seemed more interested in 
the view than the news. 

“Connie, look here,” he said, handing her 
the paper and pointing to the list of arrivals. 

She read, “ M. le Comte et Mme. la Com- 
tesse Cino Gherardi.” 

“T know it,” she answered, quietly. “I met 
them this morning.” 

“ Would you like us to leave Monaco? Will 
it be unpleasant for you?” asked her husband. 

She turned and put her hands on his shoul- 
ders and looked at him full with her honest, 
loyal eyes. 

“T would never have married you had I not 
been sure that man was as indifferent to me 
as the gravel on which we are walking. When 
I came to you that awful night and you found 


a home for me, and-helped me to see what it 
was right I should do, then, at that time, I 
said to myself I hated him, but that hate was 
too near being love. I could not have married 
you then, but now I neither love nor hate him. 
He and mamita are merely people I once 
knew and who have gone out of my life—only 
she was kind to me, and that I cannot forget.” 

“ Nor can I, and that is why I, after all, left 
her unmolested to go on selling new pictures 
for old. .. . But what about me?” he asked, 
with a smile that proved he had no fear of 
the answer. “I know you are very grateful, 
but—” 

“Once I was so grateful,” she said, “ that 
1 forgot to ask myself whether I loved you. 
Now I love you so that I have forgotten all 
about being grateful.” 
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XXV 
BAVING taken a definite step 


in any direction, it was not 
in Loder’s nature to wish it 
retraced. His face was set, 
but set with determination, as, 
closing the outer door of his 
own rooms, he passed quietly down the stairs 
and out into the silent court. The thoughts 
of Chilcote, his pitiable condition, his sordid 
environments, were things that required a 
firm will to drive into the background of the 
imagination; but a whole inferno of such 
visions would not have daunted Loder on that 
morning as, unobserved by any eyes, he left 
the little courtyard, the grass, the trees, the 
pavement, all so distastefully familiar, and 
passed down the Strand towards life and 
action. 

As he walked on, his steps increased in 
speed and vigor. Now for the first time he 
fully appreciated the great mental strain that 
he had undergone in the past ten days, the 
unnatural tension, the suppressed but per- 
petual sense of impending recall, and the con- 
sequently high pressure at which work and 
even existence had been carried on. And as 
he hurried forward the natural reaction to 
this state of things came upon him in a flood 
of security and confidence—a strong realiza- 
tion of the temporary respite and freedom for 
which no price would have seemed too high. 
The moment for which he had unconsciously 
lived ever since Chileote’s first memorable 
proposition was within reach at last—safe- 
guarded by his own action. 

The walk from Clifford’s Inn to Grosvenor 
Square was long enough to dispel any excite- 
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ment that his interview had aroused; and 
leng before the well-known house came into 
view he felt sufficiently braced mentally and 
physically to seek Eve in the morning-room— 
where he instinctively felt she would still be 
waiting for him. 

So he encountered and overpassed the ob- 
stacle that had so nearly threatened ruin; 
and with the singleness of purpose that al- 
ways distinguished him he was able, once hav- 
ing passed it, to dismiss it from his mind. 
From the moment of his. return to Chilcote’s 
house no misgiving as to his own action, no 
shadow of doubt or pity, rose to trouble his 
mind. His feelings on the matter were quite 
simple. He had inordinately desired a cer- 
tain opportunity; one factor had arisen to 
debar that opportunity; and he, claiming the 
right of strength, had set the barrier aside. 
In the simplicity of the reasoning lay its 
power to convince; and were a tonic needed 
to brace him for his task, he was provided 
with one in the masterful sense of a difficulty 
set at naught. For the man who has fought 
and conquered one obstacle feels strong to 
vanquish a score. 

It was on this day at the reassembling of 
Parliament that Fraide’s great blow was to 
be struck. In the ten days since the affair of 
the caravans had been reported from Persia 
public feeling had run high, and it was upon 
the pivot of this incident that Loder’s attack 
was to turn; for, as Lakeley was fond of re- 
marking, “ In the scales of public opinion one 
dead Englishman has more weight than the 
whole Eastern Question!” Up to the time of 
Loder’s return to Grosvenor Square the hour 
of action had been arranged for early after- 
noon, with a view to having the debate con- 
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cluded before the dinner interval; and it was 
with this idea that he retired to the study 
immediately he had breakfasted, and settled 
to a final revision of his speech before a 
party conference at twelve should compel him 
to leave the house. But here again circum- 
stances were destined to change his pro- 
gramme. Searcely had he sorted his notes 
and drawn his chair to Chileote’s desk than 
Renwick entered the room with the same air 
of important haste that he had shown on a 
previous occasion. 

“A letter from Mr. Fraide, sir. But 
there’s no answer,” he said. 

Loder waited till he had left the room, 
then he tore the letter open. He read: 


“My pear Cuitcore,—Lakeley is the 1e- 
cipient of special and very vital news from 
Meshed—unoficial, but none the less alarm- 
ing. Acts of Russian aggression towards 
British traders reported rapidly increasing; 
authority of the Consulate treated with con- 
tempt. Pending a possible confirmation of 
this, I think it prudent to postpone our at- 
tack to this evening. By doing so we may 
find our hands materially strengthened. I 
shall put my opinions before you more ex- 
plicitly when we meet at twelve. 

Yours faithfully, 
Herpert Fraipe.” 





The letter, worded with Fraide’s usual re- 
straint, made a strong impression on its re- 
cipient. The thought that his speech might 
not only express opinions already tacitly 
held, but voice a situation of intense and na- 
tional importance, struck him with full 
foree. For many minutes after he had grasp- 
ed the meaning of Fraide’s message he sat 
neglectful of his notes, his elbows resting on 
the desk, his face between his hands, stirred 
by the suggestion that here might lie a 
greater opportunity than any he had antici- 
pated. 

Still moved by this new suggestion, he at- 
tended the party conclave that Fraide had 
convened, and afterwards lunched with and 
accompanied his leader to the House. They 
spoke very little as they drove to Westmin- 
ster, for each was engrossed by his own 
thoughts. Only once during the drive did 
Fraide allude to the incident that was para- 
mount in héth their minds. Turning to 
Loder with a smile of encouragement, he 
laid his fingers for an instant on his arm. 


“ Chileote,” he said, “ when the:time comes, 
remember you have all my confidence.” 

Looking back upon that day, Loder often 
wondered at the calmness with which he bore 
the momentous delaying of his attack. To 
sit apparently unmoved, and wait without an 
emotion for the news that might change the 
whole tenor of one’s action, would have tried 
the stoicism of the most experienced; to the 
novice it was well-nigh unendurable. It was 
under these conditions and fighting against 
these odds that he sat through the long after- 
noon in Chilcote’s place, obeying the dictates 
of his chief. But if the day was fraught 
with difficulties for him, it was fraught with 
dulness and disappointment for others; for 
the undercurrent of interest that had stirred 
at the Easter Adjournment and risen with 
added foree on this first day of the new 
Session was gradually but surely threatened 
with extinction, as hour after hour passed, 
bringing no suggestion of the battle that had 
on every side been tacitly expected. Slowly 
and unmistakably speculation and dissatis- 
faction crept into the atmosphere of the 
House as moment succeeded moment and 
still the Opposition made no sign. Was 
Fraide shirking the attack? Or was he play- 
ing a waiting game? Again and again the 
question arose, filling the air with a passing 
flicker of interest; but each time it sprang 
up only to die down again, as the ordinary 
business of the day dragged itself out. 

Gradually, as the afternoon wore on, day- 
light began to fade. Loder, sitting rigidly in 
Chilcote’s place, watched with suppressed in- 
quiry the faces of the men who entered 
through the constantly swinging doors; but 
not one face so eagerly scanned carried the 
message for which he waited. Monotonously 
and mechanically the time passed. The Gov- 
ernment, adopting a neutral attitude, care- 
fully skirted all dangerous subjects; while 
the Opposition, acting under Fraide’s sug- 
gestion, assisted rather than hindered the pro- 
gramme of postponement. For the moment 
the eagerly anticipated Reassembling threat- 
ened dismal failure, and it was with a uni- 
versal movement of weariness and relief that 
at last the House rose to dine. 

But there are no possibilities so elastic as 
those of politics. At half past seven the 
House rose in a spirit of boredom and disap- 
pointment; and at eight o’clock the lobbies, 
the dining-room, the entire space of the vast 
building, was stirred into activity by the 
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arrival of a single telegraphic message. The 
new developments for which Fraide had 
waited came indeed, but with a force he had 
little anticipated. For it was with a thrill 
of awe and consternation that each man 
heard and repeated to his neighbor the news 
that, while personally exercising his au- 
thority on behalf of British traders, Sir 
William Brice - Field, Consul-General at 
Meshed, had been fired at by a Russian officer 
and instantly killed. 

The interval immediately following the 
receipt of the news was too confused for de- 
tailed remembrance. One feeling made itself 
slowly felt—a deep horror that such an event 
could obtrude itself upon our high civiliza- 
tion, a strong personal dismay that so hon- 
ored, distinguished, and esteemed a represen- 
tative as Sir William Brice-Field could have 
been allowed to meet death in so terrible a 
manner. 

In the consciousness of this feeling—the 
consciousness that in his own person he 
might voice not only the feelings of his party, 
but those of the whole country, Loder rose an 
hour later to make his long-delayed attack. 

He stood silent for a moment, as he had 
done on the earlier occasion; but this time 
his motive was different, Roused beyond any 
feeling of self-consciousness, he waited as by 
right for the full attention of the House; then 
looking directly towards the Ministerial 
benches, he quietly but firmly demanded 
from the Government an official contradic- 
tion or confirmation of the news reported 
from Persia. 

The question and its manner caused an 
audible stir. It was the signal for which 
the House had waited. Immediately after his 
demand there was a pause; then with a dis- 
tinct uncertainty of manner the Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs rose and replied 
that it was impossible for the Government at 
the moment to give an answer calculated to 
satisfy the House. 

Instantly he had resumed his seat, Loder 
rose again, and with telling effect begged 
leave to move the adjournment of the House 
in order that this matter of urgent public im- 
port might be discussed. Like a match to a 
train of powder, the words set flame to the 
excitement that had smouldered for weeks. 
Searcely had he made his petition than, in a 
surge of enthusiasm, the members of his 
party rose simultaneously to his support. And 
it was in this atmosphere of activity, amid 
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this ‘stirring scene of tense concentration. 
that he found inspiration for his great 
achievement. 

To give Loder’s speech in mere words 
would be little short of futile. The gift of 
oratory is too illusive—too much a matter of 
eye and voice and individuality—to allow of 
cold reproduction. To those who heard him 
speak on that night of April the 18th the 
speech will require no recalling, and to those 
who did not hear him there would be no sub- 
stitute in bare reproduction. 

In the moment of speech it mattered noth- 
ing to him that his previous preparations 
were to a great extent rendered useless by 
this news that had come with such paralyzing 
effect. In the sweeping consciousness of his 
own ability he found added joy in the free- 
dom it opened up. He ceased to consider that 
by fate he was a Conservative, bound by tra 
ditional conventionalities; in that great mo- 
ment he knew himself sufficiently a man to 
exercise whatever individuality instinct 
prompted. He forgot the didactic methods 
by which he had proposed to show knowledge 
of his subject—both as a past and as a future 
factor in European politics; with his own 
strong appreciation of present things, he saw 
and grasped the vast present interest lying 
beneath his hand. 

For fifty minutes he held the interest of 
the House, speaking insistently, fearlessly, 
commandingly on the immediate need of ac- 
tion. He unhesitatingly pointed out that the 
news which had just reached England was 
not so much an appalling fact as a sinister 
warning to those in whose keeping lay the 
safety of the country’s interests. Lastly, with 
a fine touch of eloquence, he paid tribute to 
the steadfast fidelity of such men as Sir 
William Brice-Field, who, whatever political 
complications arise at home, pursue their 
duty unswervingly on the outposts of the 
Empire. 

At his last words there was silence—the 
silence that marks a genuine effect; then all 
at once with vehement, impressive force, the 
storm of enthusiasm broke its bounds. 

It was one of those stupendous bursts of feel- 
ing that no etiquette, no decorum, is power- 
ful enough to quell. As Loder resumed his 
seat, very pale, but exalted as men are ex- 
alted only once or twice in a lifetime, it rose 
about him, clamorous, spontaneous, undeni- 
able. Near at hand were the faces of his 
party, excited and triumphant; across the 
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House were the faces of Sefborough and his 
Ministers, uncomfortable and disturbed. 

The tumult swelled, then fell away; and in 
the partial lull that followed, Fraide leant 
across to where Loder sat. His quiet, digni- 
fied expression was unaltered, but his eyes 
were intensely bright. 

“Chileote,” he whispered, “I don’t con- 
gratulate you—or myself. I congratulate 
the country on possessing a great man!” 

The remaining features of the debate fol- 
lowed quickly one upon the other; the electric 
atmosphere of the House possessed a strong 
incentive power. Immediately Loder’s ova- 
tion had subsided, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs rose again and in a careful 
and non-incriminating reply defended the 
attitude of the Government. 

Next came Fraide, who, in one of his rare 
and polished speeches, touched with much 
feeling upon his personal grief at the news 
reported from Persia, and made emphatic 
endorsement of Loder’s words. 

Following Fraide came one or two dis- 
sentient Liberals, and then Sefborough him- 
self closed the debate. His speech was mas- 
terly and fluent; but though any disquietude 
he may have felt was well disguised under a 
tone of reassuring ease, the attempt to re- 
habilitate his position, already weakened in 
more than one direction, was a task beyond 
his strength. 

Amid excitement such as the House has 
rarely seen the division followed—and with 
it a Government defeat. 


It was not until half an hour after the 
votes had been taken that Loder, freed at 
last from persistent congratulations, found 
opportunity to look for Eve. In accordance 
with a promise made that morning, he was 
to find her waiting outside the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery at the close of the debate. 

Disengaging himself from the group of 
men who had surrounded and followed him 
down the lobby, he discarded the lift and 
ran up the narrow staircase. Reaching the 
gallery landing, he went forward hurriedly; 
then with a certain abrupt movement he 
paused. In the doorway Eve was wait- 
ing for him. The place was not brightly 
lighted and she was standing in the shadow, 
but it needed only a glance to assure his 
recognition. He could almost have seen in 
the dark that night, so vivid were his per- 
ceptions. He took a step -towards her, then 
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again he stopped; with his second glance he 
realized that her eyes were bright with tears. 
With the strangest sensation he had ever ex- 
perienced the knowledge flashed upon him. 
Here also he had struck the same note—the 
long-coveted note of supremacy. It had rung 
out full as he stood in Chileote’s place domi- 
nating the House; it had besieged him clam- 
orously as he passed along the lobbies amid 
a sea of friendly hands and voices; now in 
the quiet of the deserted gallery it came home 
to him with deeper meaning from the eyes 
of Chilcote’s wife. 

Without a thought he put out his hands 
and caught hers. “I couldn’t get away,” he 
said. “I’m afraid I’m very late.” 

With a smile that scattered her tcars, Eve 
looked up. “ Are you?” she said, laughing a 
little. “I don’t know what the time is. I 
scarcely know whether it’s night or day.” 

Then still holding one of her hands, he 
drew her down the stairs. As they reached 
the last step she released her fingers. 

“Tn the carriage!” she said, with another 
little laugh of nervous happiness. 

At the foot of the stairs Loder was again 
besieged. Men whose faces he barely knew 
crowded about him. The intoxication of ex- 
citement was still in the air; the instinct 
that a new force had made itself felt, a new 
epoch been entered upon, stirred prophetic- 
ally in every mind. Later, when passing 
through the enthusiastic concourse of men, 
they came unexpectedly upon Fraide and 
Lady Sarah surrounded by a group of friends; 
the old statesman came forward instantly, 
and taking Loder’s arm in a conspicuous man- 
ner, walked with him to the brougham. 

He said little as they slowly made their 
way to the carriage, but the pressure of his 
fingers was tense and an unwonted color 
showed in his face. When Eve and Loder 
had taken their seats he stepped to the edge 
of the curb. They were alone for the mo- 
ment as, leaning close to the carriage, he 
put his hand through the open window. In 
silence he took Eve’s fingers and held them 
in a long, affectionate pressure; then he re- 
leased them and took Loder’s hand. 

“Good night, Chileote!” he said. 
have proved yourself worthy of her! Good 
night!” He turned quickly and rejoined his 
waiting friends. In another second the 
horses had wheeled round and Eve and Loder 
were carried swiftly forward into the dark- 
ness, 
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In the great moments of man’s life woman 
comes before—and after. Some shadow of 
this truth was in Eve’s mind as she lay back 
in the corner of her seat with closed eyes and 
parted lips. It seemed that life came to her 
now for the first time—came in the glad, 
proud, satisfying tide of things accomplished. 
This was her hour, and the recognition of it 
brought the blood: to her face in a sudden 
happy rush. There had been no need to pre- 
cipitate its coming—it had been ordained 
from the first. Whether she desired it or 
no, whether she strove to draw it nearer or 
strove to ward it off, its coming had been in- 
evitable. She opened her eyes suddenly and 
looked out into the darkness—the darkness 
throbbing with multitudes of lives, all await- 
ing, all desiring fulfilment. She was no 
longer lonely, no longer aloof; she was kin 
with all that pitiful, admirable, sinning, lov- 
ing humanity. Again tears of pride and 
happiness filled her eyes; then, in one mo- 
ment, the thing she had waited for came to 
pass. 

Loder leant close to her. She was 
scious of his nearer presence, of his strong, 
masterful personality; she felt his arm about 
her shoulder. Then, with a thrill that caught 
her breath, she heard his voice. 

“Eve,” he said, “I love you. Do you 
understand? I love you.” And drawing her 
close to him, he bent and kissed her. 

With Loder, to do was to do fully. When 
he gave he gave generously; when he swept 
aside a barrier he left no stone standing. He 
had been slow to recognize his capacities, 
slower still to recognize his feelings. But 
now that the knowledge came, he received it 
openly. In this matter of newly compre- 
hended love he gave no thought to either past 
or future. That they loved and were alone 
was all he knew or questioned. She was as 
much Eve—the one woman—as though they 
were together in the primeval garden; and 
in this spirit he claimed her. 

He neither spoke nor behaved extrava- 
gantly in that great moment of comprehen- 
sion. He acted quietly, with the completeness 
of purpose that he gave to everything. He 
had found a new capacity within himself, 
and he was strong enough to dread no weak- 
ness in displaying it. 

Holding her close to him, he repeated his 
declaration again and again, as though repeti- 
tion ratified it. He found no need to question 
her feeling for him—he had divined it in a 
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flash of inspiration as she stood waiting in 
the doorway of the gallery; but his own sur- 
render was a different matter. 

As the carriage passed round the corner of 
Whitehall and dipped into the traffic of 
Piccadilly he bent down again till her soft 
hair brushed his face; and the warm, per- 
sonal contact, the slight, fresh smell of violets 
so suggestive of her presence, stirred him 
afresh. 

“Eve,” he said, vehemently, “do you 
understand? Do you know that I have loved 
you always—from the very first?” As he 
said it, he bent still nearer, kissing her lips, 
her forehead, her hair. At the same mo- 
ment the horses slackened speed, then stopped 
altogether, arrested by one of the temporary 
blocks that so often occur in the traffic of 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Loder, preoccupied with his own feelings, 
searcely noticed the halt, but Eve drew away 
from him, laughing. 

“You mustn’t!” she said, softly. 


- Loc »k ” 


The carriage had stopped beside one of the 
small islands that intersect: the place; a 
group of pedestrians were crowded upon it, 
under the light of the electric lamp; way- 
farers who, like themselves, were awaiting a 


passage. Loder took a cursory glance at 
them, then turned back to Eve. 

“What are they, after all, but men and 
women?” he said. “They’d understand— 
every one of them.” He laughed in his turn; 
nevertheless he withdrew his arm. Her femi- 
nine thought for the conventionalities ap- 
pealed to him. It was an acknowledgment of 
dependency. 

For a while they sat silent, the light of the 
street lamp flickering through the glass of 
the window, the hum of voices and traffic 
coming to them in a continuous rise and fall 
of sound. At first the position was interest- 
ing, then as the seconds followed each other 
it gradually became irksome. Loder, watch- 
ing the varying expressions of Eve’s face, 
grew impatient of the delay—suddenly eager 
to be alone again in the fragrant darkness. 

Impelled by the desire, he leant forward 
and opened the window. “ What’s the mean- 
ing of this?’ he said. “Is there nobody to 
regulate the traffic?” As he spoke he half 
rose and leant out of the window. There was 
a touch of imperious annoyance in his man- 
ner. Fresh from the realization of power, 
there was something irksome in this common- 
place check to his desires. “ Isn’t it possible 
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to get out of this?” 
Eve heard him call to 
the coachman. Then 
she heard no more. 

He had leant out of 
the carriage with the 
intention of looking 
onward towards the 
cause of the delay; 
but instead, by that 
magnetic attraction 
that does undoubtedly 
exist, he looked di- 
rectly in front of him 
at the group of people 
waiting on the little 
island—at one man 
who leant against the 
lamp-post in an atti- 
tude of apathy—a 
man with a pallid, un- 
shaven face and lus- 
treless eyes, who wore 
a cap drawn low over 
his forehead. 

He looked at this 
man, and the man 
saw and returned his 
glance. For a space 
that seemed _inter- 
minable they held each 
other’s eyes; then very 
slowly Loder drew 
back into the car- 
riage. 

He dropped into his 
seat and instantly Eve 
turned to him. As 
she looked at him the 
light and excitement 
died out of her eyes. 

“John,” she said, 
quickly, “something 
has happened!” 

He looked at her 
and tried to smile. “ Nothing!” he said. 
“Nothing! A sudden dizziness. Nothing to 
worry about.” He spoke quickly, but his voice 
had suddenly become flat; all the command, 
all the domination had dropped away from it. 

Eve bent close to him in sharp anxiety. 
“Tt was the excitement,” she said. 

He looked at her, but he made no at- 
tempt to press the fingers that clasped his 
own. -“ Yes,” he said, “it was the excite- 
ment of to-night—and the reaction.” 
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HER HANDS HE DREW HER DOWN THE STAIRS. 


CHAPTER XXVI 2 

HE next morning at eight o’clock, and 
Es again without breakfast, Loder covered 
the distance between Grosvenor Square 

and Clifford’s Inn. He left Chilcote’s house 
hastily—with a haste that only an urgent 
motive could have driven him to adopt. His 
steps were quick and uneven as he traversed 
the intervening streets; his shoulders lacked 
their decisive pose, and his pale face was 
marked with shadows beneath the eyes— 
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shadows that bore witness to the sleepless 
night spent in pacing Chilcote’s vast and 
lonely room. By the curious effect of cir- 
cumstances the likeness between the two men 
had never been more significantly marked 
than on that morning of April the 19th, 
when Loder walked along the pavements 
crowded with early workers and brisk with 
insistent news-venders already alive to the 
value of last night’s political crisis. 

The irony of this last element in the day’s 
concerns came to him fully when one news- 
boy, more energetic than his fellows, thrust 
a paper in front of him. 

“ Sensation in the ’Ouse, sir! 
defeat !” 

For a moment Loder stopped and his face 
reddened. The tide of emotions still ran 
strong. His hand went instinctively to his 
pocket; then his lips set. He shook his head 
and walked on. 

With the same hard expression about his 
mouth he turned into Clifford’s Inn, passed 
through his own doorway, and mounted the 
stairs. 


Government 


This time there was no milk-can on the 
threshold of his rooms and the door yielded 
to his pressure without the need of a key. 


With a strange sensation of reluctance he 


walked into the narrow passage and paused, 


uncertain which room to enter first. As he 
stood hesitating, a voice from the sitting- 
room settled the question. 

“ Who's there?” it called, irritably. 
do you want?” 

Without further ceremony Loder pushed 
the door open and entered the room. As he 
did so he drew a quick breath—whether of 
disappointment or relief it was impossible to 
say. Whether he had hoped for or dreaded 
it, Chileote was conscious. 

As he entered, he sitting by the 
cheerless grate, the ashes of yesterday’s fire 
showing charred and dreary where the sun 
touched them. His back was to the light, and 
about his shoulders was an old plaid rug of 
Loder’s. Behind him on the table stood a 
cup, a teapot, and the can of milk; farther 
off a kettle was set to boil upon a tiny spirit- 
stove. 

In all strong situations we are more or less 
commonplace. Loder’s first remark as he 
glanced round the disordered room seemed 
strangely inefficient. 

“Where’s Robins?” he asked, in a brusque 
voice. His mind teemed with big considera- 
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tions, yet this was his first involuntary ques- 
tion. 

Chileote had started at the entrance of his 
visitor; now he sat staring at him, his hands 
holding the arms of his chair. 

“Where’s Robins?” Loder asked again. 

“T don’t know. She— I— We didn’t hit 
it off. She’s gone—went yesterday.” He 
shivered and drew the rug about him. 

“ Chileote—” Loder began, sternly; then he 
paused. There was something in the other’s 
look and attitude that arrested him. A 
change of expression passed over his face; he 
turned about with an abrupt gesture, pulled 
off his coat and threw it on a chair, then 
crossing deliberately to the fireplace, began 
to rake the ashes from the grate. 

Within a few minutes he had a fire crack- 
ling where the bed of dead cinders had been, 
and having finished the task, he rose slowly 
from his knees, wiped his hands, and crossed 
to the table. On the small spirit-stove the 
kettle had boiled and the cover was lifting 
and falling with a tinkling sound. Blowing 
out the flame, Loder picked up the teapot, 
and with hands that were evidently accus- 
tomed to the task set about making the tea. 

During the whole operation he never spoke, 
though all the while he was fully conscious 
of Chilcote’s puzzled gaze. The tea ready, 
he poured it into the cup and carried it 
across the room. 

“Drink this!” he said, laconically. 
fire will be up presently.” 

Chileote extended a cold and shaky hand. 
“You see—” he began. 

But Leder checked him almost savagely. 
“T do—as well as though I had followed you 
from Piceadilly last night! You’ve been 
hanging about, God knows where, till the 
small hours of the morning; then you’ve 
come back—slunk back, starving for your 
damned poison and shivering with cold. 
You’ve settled the first part of the business, 
but the cold has still to be reckoned with. 
Drink the tea. I’ve something to say to you.” 
He mastered his vehemence, and walking to 
the window, stood looking down into the 
court. His eyes were blank, his face hard; 
his ears heard nothing but the faint sound of 
Chileote’s swallowing, the clicl: of the cup 
against his teeth. 

For a time that seemed interminable he 
stood motionless; then, when he judged the 
tea finished, he turned slowly. Chilcote had 
drawn closer to the fire. He was obviously 
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braced by the warmth, and the apathy that 
hung about him was to some extent dispelled. 
Still moving slowly, Loder went towards him, 
and relieving him of the empty cup, stood 
looking down at him. 

“Chilecote,” he said, very quietly, “I’ve 
come to tell you that the thing must end.” 

After he spoke there was a prolonged pause; 
then as if shaken with sudden consciousness, 
Chileote rose. The rug dropped from one 
shoulder and hung down ludicrously ; his hand 
caught the back of the chair for support; his 
unshaven face looked absurd and repulsive 
in its sudden expression of scared inquiry. 
Loder involuntarily turned away. 

“T mean it,” he said, slowly. 
we’ve come to the end.” 

“But why?’ Chileote articulated, blankly. 
“Why? Why?’ In his confusion he could 
think of no better word. 

“Because I throw it up. 
bargain’s off!” 

Again Chilcote’s lips parted stammeringly. 
The apathy caused by physical exhaustion 
and his recently administered drug was pass- 
ing from him; the hopelessly shattered condi- 
tion of mind and body was showing through 
it like a gaunt skeleton through a thin cover- 
ing of flesh. 

“But why?” he said again. “ Why?” 


“Tt’s over; 


My side of the 


Still Leder avoided the frightened sur- 
prise of his eyes. “ Because I withdraw,” he 
answered, doggedly. 

Then suddenly Chileote’s tongue was 


loosened. “ Loder,” he cried, excitedly, “ you 
can’t do it! God! man, you can’t do it!” 
Then, to reassure himself, he laughed—a 
painfully thin echo of his old sarcastic laugh. 
“Tf it’s a matter of greater opportunity—” 
he began, “ of more money—” 

But Loder turned upon him. 

“Be quiet!” he said, so menacingly that 
the other stopped. Then by an effort he 
conquered himself. “It’s not a matter of 
money, Chileote,” he said, quietly; “it’s a 
matter of necessity.” He brought the word 
out with difficulty. 

Chileote glanced up quickly. 
sity?” he repeated. “How? Why?” 

The reiteration roused Loder. “ Because 
there was a great scene in the House last 
night,” he began, hurriedly; “ because when 
you go back you'll find that Sefborough has 
smashed up over the assassination of Sir 
William Brice-Field at Meshed, and that you 
have made your mark in a big speech; and 
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because—” Abruptly he stopped. The 
thing he had meant to say would not be said. 
Either his tongue or his resolution failed 
him, and for the instant he stood as silent 
and almost as ill at ease as his companion. 
“ Because, Chilcote—” he went on, lamely. 
Then all at once inspiration came to him in 
the suggestion of a well-nigh forgotten argu- 
ment by which he might influence Chilcote 
and save his own self-respect. “It’s all over, 
Chilcote,” he said, more quietly; “ it has run 
itself out.” Then in a dozen sentences he 
sketched the story of Lillian Astrupp—her 
past relations with himself, her present sus- 
picions. It was not what he had meant to 
say; it was not what he had come to say; but 
it served the purpose—it saved him humilia- 
tion. 

Chileote listened to the last word; then as 
the other finished, he dropped nervously back 
into his chair. “Good heavens! man,” he 
said, “why didn’t you tell me—why didn’t 
you warn me, instead of filling my mind 
with your political position? Your political 
position!” He laughed unsteadily. The long 
spells of indulgence that had weakened his 
already maimed faculties showed in the 
laugh, in the sudden breaking of his voice. 
“You must do something, Loder!” he added, 
nervously, checking his amusement; “ you 
must do something!” 

Loder looked down at him. “ No,” he said, 
decisively. “It’s your turn now. It’s you 
who’ve got to do something.” 

Chileote’s face turned a shade grayer. 
can’t,” he said, below his breath. 

“Can't? Oh yes, you can. We can all do 
—anything. It’s not too late; there’s just 
sufficient time. Chilcote,” he added, sud- 
denly, “don’t you see that the thing has 
been madness all along—has been like play- 
ing with the most infernal explosives? You 
may thank whatever you have faith in that 
nobody has been smashed up! You are going 
back. Do you understand me? You are 
going back—now, to-day, before it’s too late.” 
There was a great change in Loder; his 
strong, imperturable face was stirred; he was 
moved in both voice and manner. Time after 
time he repeated his injunction—reasoning, 
expostulating, insisting. It almost seemed 
that he fought some strenuous invisible force 
rather than the shattered man before him. 
“You are to go back,” he said, once more. 

Chileote moved nervously in his seat. It 
was the first real clash of personalities. He 
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felt it—recognized it by instinct. The sense 
of domination had fallen on him; he knew 
himself impotent in the other’s hands. What- 
ever he might attempt in moments of soli- 
tude, he possessed no voice in presence of this 
invincible second self. For a while he strug- 
gled—he did not fight, he struggled to re- 
“ist; then lifting his eyes, he met Loder’s. 
“ What will you do?” he said, weakly. 

Loder returned his questioning gaze; then 
he turned aside. “I?” he said. “Oh, I shall 
leave London.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


UT Leder did not leave London, and 
B the hour of two on the day following 

his dismissal of Chileote found him 
again in his sitting-room. 

He sat at the centre-table, surrounded by a 
cloud of smoke; a pipe was between his lips 
and the morning’s newspapers lay in a heap 
beside his elbow. To the student of humanity 
his attitude was intensely interesting. It 
was the attitude of a man trammelled by the 
knowledge of his strength. Before him, as 
he sat smoking, stretched a future of abso- 
lute nothingness; and towards this blank 
future one portion of his consciousness—a 
struggling and as yet scarcely sentient por- 
tion—pushed him inevitably; while another— 
a vigorous, persistent, human portion—cried 
to him to pause. So actual, so clamorous was 
this silent mental combat that had raged un- 
ceasingly since the moment of his renuncia- 
tion, that at last in physical response to it he 
rose and pushed back his chair. 

“Tt’s too late!” he said, aloud. “I’m a 
fool. It’s too late!” 

Then abruptly, astonishingly, as though in 
direct response to his spoken thought, the 
door opened and Chilcote walked into the 
room, 

Slowly Loder rose and stared at him. The 
feeling he acknowledged to himself was 
anger; but below the anger a very different 
sensation ran riotously strong. And it was 
in- time to this second feeling, this sudden 
lawless joy, that his pulses beat as he turned 
a cold face on the intruder. 

“ Well?” he said, sternly. 

But Chileote was impervious to sternness. 
He was mentally shaken and distressed, 
though outwardly irreproachable, even to the 
violets in the lapel of his coat—the bunch of 
violets that for a week past had been brought 


each morning to the door of Loder’s rooms 
by Eve’s maid, For one second, as Loder’s 
eyes rested on the flowers, a sting of un- 
governable jealousy shot through him; then 
as suddenly it died away, superseded by an- 
other feeling—a feeling of new, spontaneous 
joy. Worn *y Chilcote or by himself, the 
flowers were a symbol! 

“ Well?” he said, again, in a gentler voice. 

Chilcote had walked to the table and laid 
down his hat. His face was white and the 
muscles of his lips twitched nervously as he 
drew off his gloves. 

“Thank heaven, you’re here!” he said, 
shortly. “Give me something to drink.” 

In silence Loder brought out the whiskey 
and set it on the table; then instinctively he 
turned aside. As plainly as though he saw 
it, he mentally figured Chilcote’s furtive 
glance, the furtive movement of his fingers 
to his waistcoat pocket, the hasty dropping of 
the tabloids into the glass. For an instant 
the sense of his tacit connivance came to him 
sharply; the next, he flung it from him. The 
human, inner voice was whispering its old 
watchword—the strong man has no time to 
waste over his weaker brother! 

When he heard Chileote lay down his 
tumbler he looked back again. “ Well, what 
is it?” he said. “ What have you come for?’ 
He strove resolutely to keep his voice severe, 
but, try as he might, he could not quite sub- 
due the eager force that lay behind his words. 
Once again, as on the night of their second 
interchange, life had become a pheenix, rising 
to fresh existence even while he sifted its 
ashes. “ Well?” he said, once again. 

Chileote had set down his glass. He was 
nervously passing his handkerchief across 
his lips. There was something in the gesture 
that attracted Loder. Looking at him more 
attentively, he saw what his own feelings and 
the other’s conventional dress had blinded 
him to—the almost piteous panic and excite- 
ment in his eyes. 

“ Something’s gone wrong!” he said, with 
abrupt intuition. 

Chileote started. “ Yes—no—that is, yes,” 
he stammered. 

Loder moved round the table. “ Some- 
thing’s gone wrong,” he repeated. “ And 
you’ve come to tell me.” 

The tone unnerved Chilecote; he suddenly 
dropped into a chair. “It—it wasn’t my 
fault,” he began. “I—I have had a horrible 
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Loder’s lips tightened. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ ves—I understand.” 

The other glanced up with a gleam of his 
old suspicion. “’Iwas all my nerves, Lo- 
der—” 

“Of course. Yes, of course.” 
terruption was curt. 

Chilcote eyed him doubtfully. Then recol- 
lection took the place of doubt and a change 
passed over his expression. “It wasn’t my 
fault,” he began, hastily; “on my soul, it 
wasn’t! It was Crapham’s beastly fault for 
showing her into the morning-room—” 

Loder kept silent. His curiosity had flared 
into sudden life at the other’s words, but he 
feared to break the shattered train of thought. 

In the silence Chileote moved uneasily. 
“You see,” he went on at last, “when I was 
here with you I—] felt strong. I—I—” He 
stopped. 

“Yes, yes. When you were here with me 
you felt strong.” 

“ Yes, that’s it. While I was here I felt I 
could do the thing. But when I went home— 
when I went up to my rooms—” Again he 
paused, passing his handkerchief across his 
forehead. 

“When you went up to your rooms?” 
Loder strove hard to keep his control. 

“To my room—? Oh, I—I forget about 
that. I forget about the night—” He hesi- 
tated confusedly. “ All I remember is the 
coming down to breakfast next morning—this 
morning at twelve o’clock—” 

Loder turned to the table and poured him- 
self out some whiskey. “ Yes,” he acquiesced, 
in a very quiet voice. 

At the word Chileote rose from his seat. 
His disquietude was very evident. “Oh, 
there was breakfast on the table when I came 
down-stairs—breakfast with flowers and a 
horrible dazzling glare of sun. It was then, 
Loder, as I stood and looked into the room, 
that the impossibility of it all came to me; 
that I knew I couldn’t stand it—couldn’t go 
on.” 

Loder swallowed his whiskey slowly. His 
sense of overpowering curiosity held him very 
still; but he made no effort to prompt his 
companion. 

Again Chileote shifted his position agita- 
tedly. “It had to be done,” he said, dis- 
jointedly. “TI had to do it—then and there. 
The things were on the bureau—the pens 
and ink and telegraph forms. They tempt- 
ed me.” 
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Loder laid down his glass suddenly. An 
exclamation rose to his lips, but he checked it. 

At the slight sound of the tumbler touch- 
ing the table Chilcote turned; but there was no 
expression on the other’s face to affright him. 

“They tempted me,” he repeated, hastily. 
“They seemed like magnets—they seemed to 
draw me towards them. I sat at the bureau 
staring at them for a long time; then a ter- 
rible compulsion seized me—something you 
could never understand—and I caught up the 
nearest pen and wrote just what was in my 
mind, It wasn’t a telegram, properly speak- 
ing—it was more a letter. I wanted you 
back and I had to make myself plain. The 
writing of the message seemed to steady me; 
the mere forming of the words quieted the 
panic. I was almost cool when I got up from 
the bureau and pressed the bell—” 

“ The bell ?” 

“Yes. I rang for a servant. I had to 
send the wire myself, so I had to get a cab.” 
His voice rose to irritability. “I pressed the 
bell several times; but the thing had gone 
wrong—’twouldn’t work. At last I gave it 
up and went into the corridor to call some 
one.” 

“Well?” In the intense suspense of the 
moment the word escaped Loder. 

“Oh, I went out of the room, but there at 
the door, before I could call anybody, I 
knocked up against that idiot Greening. He 
was looking for me—for you, rather, about 
some beastly Wark affair. I tried to explain 
that I wasn’t in a state for business; I tried 
to shake him off, but he was worse than 
Blessington! At last, to be rid of the fellow, 
I went with him to the study—” 

“But the telegram?” Loder began; then 
again he checked himself. “ Yes—yes—I 
understand,” he added, quietly. 

“T’m getting to the telegram! I wish you 
wouldn’t jar me with sudden questions. I 
wasn’t in the study more than a minute— 
more than five or six minutes—” His voice 
became confused; the strain of the connected 
recital was telling upon him. With nervous 
haste he made a rush for the end of his story. 
“T wasn’t more than seven or eight minutes 
in the study; then as I came down-stairs 
Crapham met me in the hall. He told me 
that Lillian Astrupp had called-and wished to 
see me. And he had shown her into the 
morning-room—” 

“The morning-room?”’ 
stepped back from the table. 


Loder suddenly 


“The morning- 
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room? With your telegram lying on the 
bureau ?” 

Ilis sudden speech and movement startled 
Chilecote. The blood rushed to his face, then 
died out, leaving it ashen. “ Don’t do that, 
Loder!” he cried. “ I—I can’t bear it!” 

With an immense effort Loder controlled 
himself. “Sorry!” he said.” “But go on— 
if you can.” 

“T’m going on! I tell you I’m going on, 
if you give me time! I got a horrid shock 
when Crapham told me. Your story came 
clattering through my mind. I knew Lillian 
had come to see you—I knew there was going 
to be a scene—” 

“But the telegram? The telegram?” 

Chileote paid no heed to the interruption. 
He was following his own train of ideas. “I 
knew she had come to see you—I knew there 
was going to be a scene. When I got to the 
morning-room my hand was shaking so that 
I could searcely turn the handle; then as the 
door opened I could have cried out with re- 
lief. Eve was there as well!” 

“Eve?” 

“Yes. I don’t think I was ever so glad to 
see her in my life.” He laughed almost 
hysterically. “I was quite civil to her, and 
she was—quite sweet to me—” Again he 
laughed. 

Loder’s lips tightened. 

“You see, it saved the situation,” Chilcote 
went on. “Even if Lillian wanted to be 
nasty, she couldn’t while Eve was there. 
We talked for about ten minutes. We were 
quite an amiable trio. Then Lillian told me 
why she’d called. She wanted me to make a 
fourth in a theatre party at the ‘ Avenue’ to- 
night, and I—I was so pleased and so re- 
lieved that I said I would!” He paused and 
laughed again unsteadily. 

In his tense anxiety Loder ground his heel 
into the floor. “Go on!” he said, fiercely. 
“Go on!” 

“Don’t!” Chileote exclaimed, again. “ I’m 
going on—I’m going on.” He passed his 
handkerchief across his lips. “We talked for 


ten minutes or so, and then Lillian left. I 
went with her to the hall door, but Crapham 
was there too—so I was still safe. She laugh- 
ed and chatted and seemed in high spirits as 
we crossed the hall, and she was still smiling 
as she waved to me from her motor. But 
then, Loder—then, as I stood in the hall, it 
all came to me suddenly. I remembered that 
Lillian must have been alone in the morn- 
ing-room before Eve found her! I remem- 
bered the telegram! I ran back to the room, 
meaning to question Eve as to how long 
Lillian had been alone, but she was gone and 
the room was empty. I ran to the bureau—but 
the telegram wasn’t there!” 

“ Gone ?”’ 

“Yes, gone. That’s why I’ve come 
straight here.” 

For a moment they confronted each other. 
Then, moved by a sudden impulse, Loder 
pushed Chileote aside and crossed the room. 
An instant later the opening and shutting of 
doors, the hasty pulling out of drawers and 
moving of boxes, came from the bedroom. 

Chileote, shaken and nervous, stood for a 
minute where his companion had left him; 
at last, impelled by curiosity, he too crossed 
the narrow passage and entered the second 
room. 

The full light streamed in through the open 
window, the keen spring air blew freshly 
across the house-tops, and on the window-sill 
a band of grimy, joyous sparrows twittered 
and preened themselves. In the middle of the 
room stood Loder. His coat was off, and 
round him on chairs and floor lay an array 
of waistcoats, gloves, and ties. 

For a space Chilcote stood in the doorway 
staring at him; then his lips parted and he 
took a step forward. “ Loder—” he said, 
anxiously. “ Loder, what are you going to 
do?” 

Loder turned. His shoulders were stiff, his 
face alight with energy. “I’m going back,” 
he said, “to unravel the tangle you have 
made.” 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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pects at this time of year no new 

fashions for summer costumes. 
But for fashion - designers, dress- 
makers, tailors, milliners, ete., the 
year 1904 will be a record year. As 
regards the number of clothes re- 
quired by any woman who wishes to 
be gowned according to the latest 
fashion information, this summer 


J UDGING from past years, one ex- 
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Bouse of delicate pink-and-green check taffeta with 
knots of the same and bands on collar and cuffs; yoke of 


cream lace over white. 





has been ahead of all former seasons. 
Such changing and confusion as have 
prevailed for many months in re- 
gard to what really was to be worn 
have certainly never been known, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped will never 
be known again. Even to the women 
who have made the study of dress the 
main one in their lives, the question 
has proved most bewildering. 

Very glibly are we informed 
that the styles of 1830, 1860, etc., 
the different Louis, the Direc- 
toire, the Empire, and so on, are all 
in fashion, but it would take a 
historian of such knowledge as is 
acquired by few to determine posi- 
tively which style of dress really 
was worn at the different times 
mentioned, judging from the ex- 
traordinary models that are now 
furnished and that are said to be 
exact copies of the dress of these 
different periods. 

The woman with a longing to be 
thought picturesque and with an 
eye for color has a hard time 
in these days steering her way 
through the many pitfalls that | 
surround her, and it in truth re- 
quires an immense amount of con- 
centration of purpose not to be led 
astray by the picturesque fashions 
that in the illustrations look so 
much more attractive than they do 
on the individual. One rule should 
always be followed, that no style 
should be chosen that is markedly 
unbecoming. It is far better to 
dress according to the style of last 
year, provided that style was be- 
coming, than to run the risk 
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of being made a perfect fright 
b by following too closely the ex- 
) Ae aggerated fashions of this sum- 
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mer. f 
3 Materials, however, furnish 
so much that is desirable and \ 

F) attractive as to be some com- 
y pensation for the manner in 
Sp which they are made up. And 

‘fi it is perfectly possible to modi- 
y fy the exaggerated effect of 
many of the more pronounced de- By NY\Y 
signs. The quaint old-fashioned ae SU(m >) 
looking silks, the sprigged mus- | , 
lins and batistes, are very charm- 
ing and quite possible provided 
they are not made up too elabo- 
rately. White is not so fashionable 
as last year, and light colors re- 
lieved with white or black are pre- 
ferred, or white gowns made up 
over colors that are very effective 
and becoming. 

Flounced skirts are fashionable, 
gathered skirts are apparently a ne- 
cessity, and at the same time a style 
that was charming last year is very 
popular now—the side-pleated skirt 
that is almost exaggeratedly wide 
around the foot and that has no trim- LPF i 
ming at all. Sleeves are much on . REA ane "\ 
the shape of the skirts, much fuller A ARNIS 
towards the hand, finished with 
ruffles, and so made that they effectu- 
ally disguise the shape of the arm. 
The long drooping shoulders are still 
considered requisite to a fine appear- 
ance, and this effect is gain- 
ed not only by the long 
shoulder seams, but by the 
trimmings arranged in one, 
two, or three capes, or in a 
deep collar. For the 
moment the favorite 
sleeve is in one large 
puff that extends to 


just below the elbow, 


: . EveninG Gown of green-and-silver shot taffeta and heavy écru guipure 
and then is finished run with black velvet; very pale pink roses on the left of the bodice and 
with two or three ruffles. _ in the hair. 
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Gown of flowered muslin or organdie, the scallops outlined with black velvet and having a tiny black vel- 
vet button in each; flat black velvet bows; lace collar and sleeve ruffles. 
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TArrera street suit for an elderly woman; the coat is belted in at the back, and full shirring appears 
RSs at shoulders, elbows, and on the skirt, also narrow braid trimming. 
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There is a craze for shirring 
and cording both on skirts and 
on coats, and the fad of the shirred 
shoulder seems to be on the in- 
crease. Rows of shirring at regu- 
lar intervals on the skirt are not 
becoming to the figure, as a rule, 
but they are fashionable, and 
consequently skirts must be made 
in that way. The main point is 
that clever dressmakers put the 
shirrings on in such fashion as to 
bring most of the fulness well to- 
wards the foot of the skirt. 

The bolero jacket is a very fa- 
vorite style of trimming, and is 
made, as a rule, of embroidery or 
lace or of some material different 
from the skirt. A charming model 
which can be made in veiling or 
silk has the skirt shirred around 
the top, and then from half-way 
down to the very foot of the skirt 
are tucks of different sizes. The 
body of the waist is of chiffon—in 
fact, there is a chiffon blouse over 
which is worn the bolero of heavy 
lace or net embroidered with cut- 
work outlined with silk. The 
gown has some features of last 
season, but is distinctly novel in 
many other respects. 

; Even the wraps and coats share 
O%, ¢ the general fate of enormous 


, i i = sleeves and quite elaborate effects. 
g a ; It would hardly be possible, how- 
A >a ax ever, with the sleeves of waists 

* 3 made the size they are, to wear 
— oe ; ae close-fitting coat sleeves, so that 
_. = a" a freak of fashion is more practical 


than it might appear. The long: 


coat or wrap is much more fash- 

ionable than a short one, and in- 

deed is a necessity. It is of 

silk, light-weight cloth, mohair, or 

pongee. White is a favorite color, 

——— then the natural color of the 

SHEER WHITE LINEN GowN with plissde frills of thesame; Pongee, bright red or bright blue 
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NN bolero, cuffs, and belt of linen with cut-work and embroidery. —all are popular, and in spite of 
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amount of 
7 required 


9 in their construc- 
tion, these coats 
are quite smart. 

All 


the new 


(Pr) hats are most ec- 
y/ 


centric, and those 


J, of the very. latest 
style are quite 
different from 
those of a month 


ago. The small 
fruits and flowers 
are still fashion- 
able, although 
pears, apples, and 
lemons of me- 
dium size are 
seen on some of 
the very newest 
shapes. This 
fashion is alto- 
gether too eccen- 
tric to be in- 
dulged in except- 
ing by those indi- 
viduals who pre- 
fer to dress in 
striking cos- 
tumes. Crowns 
are to be noticed 
among most of 
the new hats, 
either the large 
flat crowns or the 
small high ones, 
and in contrast to 
the eccentric 
styles are some 
charmingly  sim- 
ple ones, such as 
a hat made of 
white crépe de 
Chine or tucked 
batiste with a 
twist of velvet 


O°) sam Xan 





Eveninc Gown with skirt of white liberty satin with white lace and silver 


around the crown embroidery; blue satin shoulder straps and bows. 
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or a band of velvet ribbon fastened plete without a lace veil which is 
in front with a faney buckle. Such draped over the brim, and the ends 
hat as this is, however, not com- of which fall gracefully at the back. 


ARS - 
PLISSEE LAWN AND LACE UNDERDRESS, over which is worn a 
loose coat, without an opening, of white striped silk and wool 
trimmed with dull blue braid. 


Then there is the combina- 
tion of flowers and ostrich tips 
that is very new, and which 
undoubtedly will be seen this 
winter on the pretty hats 
made of velvet or of the soft 
beaver which, judging from 
present indications, is to be 
very popular again. 


In summer quite as much 
as in winter is it now thought 
requisite to have gowns made 
to wear only in the house. 
The matinée is a very fa- 
vorite style of summer house 
gown, and this year there are 
several new models. The 
three - quarter length and 
short jackets, half-fitting, and 
with skirt to match, are made 
up in all the different va- 
rieties of wash materials, and 
also in India silk. These 
gowns have the skirts so full 
and the jackets so decidedly 
on the négligée order as to 
at once stamp them as only 
suitable for home wear. The 
very newest are made of silk, 
with skirt trimmed with three 
pleated lace ruffles, while a 
long, rather shapeless coat of 
striped silk hangs from the 
shoulders. The sleeves are 
skilfully cut all in one 
piece with the coat, and are 
finished with double ruffles 
of lace and a trimming of 
fancy passementerie. 

Accordion-pleated crépe de 
Chine, chiffon veiling, and 
lace are all as fashionable as 
they were during the winter, 
and certainly make most sat- 
isfactory tea-gowns. 
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IHMITLDREN’S clothes are in 
these times a matter of most 


serious consideration, and 
Dame Fashion takes much more in- 
terest in the styles for little folk 
than she ever thought necessary in 
the old days. Following 
closely on the lines of the 
fashions intended for older 
people four times a year— 
spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter—are the new models 
and materials for children 
made public, and even to the 
most minute detail in the cyt 
of the skirts and the shape 
of the sleeves must there be, 
for the very fashionable, some 
new style. 

There are critical indi- 
viduals who would have us 
believe that all this talk of 
clothes and latest fashions is 
extremely bad, making chil- 
dren vain and self-conscious, 
thinking too much of dress. 
On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that a child, as 
well as a grown person, when 
correctly and suitably clothed, 
does not attach anything like 
as much importance to dress 
as when made self-conscious 
and uncomfortable by some 
ill-fitting and conspicuously 
unbecoming garment. 

Common sense is visible 
in most of the modern fash- 
ions for children’s’ wear. 
Small boys, in particular, 





styles that are so practical and at the 
same time so smart and attractive in 
appearance. ‘The one-piece suit worn 
over short knickerbockers is made 
both in wash materials and in serge, 
The white 


in colors and in white. 


: Littie Girt’s press of batiste and embroidery, in pale blue 
profit greatly by the present with cream white English embroidery. 
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SMALL sov’s press of white and any desired color, 
in either serge, cotton, or linen. 


blouse, when made with a sailor collar 
open at the throat, can be worn with an 
inside piece like a yoke, and can be 
worn with open throat, too, if so de- 
sired. The leather belt, pulled well 
down to give the fashionable long- 
waisted appearance, must never be for- 
gotten; no trimming is necessary, al- 
though lace collars and cuffs or bands 


of bright scarlet or blue linen on the 
white linen or piqué frocks are most 
effective. 

The severe simplicity of the one- 
piece frock could scarcely be expected 
to meet all the requirements of the 
doting mamma, and the latest models 
for little girls show a much more 


Cu1Lp's press of white lawn and English em- 
broidery, with tucked white guimpe. 
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GtRw’s PONGEE Gown with lace dyed to match ; pleats stitched flat and tucks at foot of skirt ; patent-leather belt. 
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LitTLe Girw’s Frock of piqué and English 


embroidery; white corduroy and embroidered 
silk or batiste may be used instead. 


elaborate rendering of the de- 
sign. A frock with embroidered 
collar and short sleeves formed of 
these embroidered ruffles is now 
considered extremely smart for 
the small girl on whom the per- 
fectly plain Russian-blouse suit 
did not look so well as on her 
small brother. 

Piqué and many qualities of 
linen are too heavy for midsum- 
mer wear, but none the less must 
always be included in the list of 
frocks for the summer outfit. 

The lighter quality of piqué and 
the natural-color linen are quite 
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possible, but there are many NZ 
thinner materials in cotton < 
(although some people think 
linen much cooler than cot- \, 
ton) that are exceedingly in- 7‘ 
expensive and most attractive 
when made in simpler style. 
Almost the first requisite in 
materials to be made up for 
; children is that they will 
launder, and, if colors be 
chosen, that they will bear 
hard wear. White has, of 
course, a great advantage 
over colors on this account, 
but the fact that it soils 
more quickly than colors off- 
sets this. 
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Littte Boy’s white linen dress with embroidered collar 
and cuffs. 
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task to recall any period in 

the world of dress when so many 
elaborate and complex fashions 
were in favor as at the present 
moment, and yet, by the merciful 
law of compensation, there were 
never so many charmingly graceful 
and attractive styles to 
choose from as in this year 
1904, and especially at this 
season. 

Like all excellent fashions 
that are both smart and 
practical, the shirt - waist 
costume has become almost 
too popular, but, like the 
separate waist, its useful- 
ness will surely tide it over 
many seasons of 
threatened oblivion. 
Then, also, the name 
shirt - waist costume, 
originally applied 
only to the most 
simple of blouse- 
waists with plain 
skirt to match, is 
now used to desig- 
nate most of the 
gowns made with 
skirt and 
waist of the 
same mate- 
rial. The 
waists may be 
made without 
lining or may 
have a fitted 
and boned 
lining, but in 


|‘ would be a most difficult 


event must give the same effect— 
that is, there must not be any close- 
fitted appearance. 

Silks of all descriptions, linens 
and cottons, plain and figured, ‘are 
used for these gowns, and there 
seems to be this year an endless 
variety in color as well as material 
























the latter Snort cown of white and blue linen or galatea, the design being suitable also for serge. 










































SIMPLE LINEN OR CASHMERE MORNING 
DRESS trimmed with rows of narrow braid 
or ribbon and white lawn ruffles 


of all kinds suitable for the 
purpose and becoming as 
well. The long lines given 
by side or box pleatings are 
still in favor, and a charm- 
ing model that is very popu- 
lar is finished around the 
hem of the skirt with a bias 
band of some bright color, 
with a broad braid or with 
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a band of lace. The same trimming 
finishes the waist around the yoke or 
small chemisette, and in belt and cuffs. 
Another design has bias bands on the 
skirt put on in slanting lines, broken 
with lozenge-shaped pieces of velvet. 
This last fashion has a tendency to look 
rather too spotted and irregular, but is 
nevertheless effective. 

Now that silks are so cheap, there is 
no extravagance in including at least 
one such gown in the summer ward- 
robe (and it can do duty for winter 

evenings also). The plain taf- 
fetas are for the moment con- 
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GRAY TAFFETA AFTERNOON GOWN with bolero, cuffs, collar, 
belt, and skirt trimming of multicolor Chinese embroidery. 
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4 4 Larce nat of fine white straw trimmed with lace, yel- 
] low roses, a crush band of black panne and a black feather. 


(@)) . 
ee, sidered the smartest, and there are many 
» fine colors and qualities to be had among 
, the inexpensive ones that are good in- 
A 
¢ } vestments. There are many, too, that are 
Ve most foolish purchases, on account of 
\ ‘J their having what is known as too much 
“tA dressing in their construction, and being, 
j . : e ° 
Wt in consequence, too stiff and hard and 
'r¥, therefore apt to crack. 


RN) Most effective for afternoon and 
v, =.¢\ evening gowns are the nets and muslins, 


in figured effects. These need little trim- 
\yfo,\ ming, and are now sold for half the 
price asked in the spring. A charming 
\\ model is made in a gray gauze with large 





pink flowers (costing not 
over thirty-five cents a 
yard). The skirt has sev- 
eral rows of shirring around 
the hips and five tucks of 
graduated width above the 
hem. The body of the waist 
is full from the shoulders, 
around which there are five 
rows of shirring. A bertha 
of chiffon trimmed with imi- 
tation lace has rows of shir- 
ring, five in a cluster, at 
regular intervals’ entirely 
around the shoulders. A 
broad belt of flowered black 


taffeta ribbon completes a 4 
most charming gown. gy; 
Fe A, 





WANT 


WHITE AND GREEN STRAW HAT trimmed with 
plums and foliage in natural shades of purplish 
blue and green. 
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Paris, July 25, 1904. 


Americans living in Paris that the longer 

one remains here, the better one knows 
the French and the more tender become one’s 
social relations with them, the deeper grows 
one’s sense of the eternal difference between 
the two peoples. In the unique loneliness 
which this imposes upon the American, my- 
self, I have sought earnestly to understand 
why my French neighbor and I embrace daily 
and then sigh over the gulf still impassable 
between us. The reason seems to me to be in 
the dissimilar starting-points of our respect- 
ive systems of economy. With the French- 
man, the end of existence is himself; with the 
American, it is his production. The French- 
man, therefore, in his personal nature, has 
always a definite, concrete measure of the 
worth of things which exists not at all for 
the American—which, indeed, so far from 
operating with the American, seems to him to 
fix the Frenchman in a condition that is posi- 
tively evil, since the Frenchman’s method de- 
fines repose, and even pleasure, as necessary 
and important aims of life. One is tempted 
to go a little further and try to find the 
reason why the starting-points of French and 
American economy are so dissimilar. Like 
a good Yankee and a properly modest woman, 
I presume only to “guess” at this myself. 
I should say that the point of view of the 
I’'rench people proceeds from their dominant 
religious belief in the spiritual importance of 
the human body—that is, in their acceptance 
of the tenet that man is equally body and 
soul, which body, in no vague or uncertain 
manner, is destined after death to rise from 
the grave and resume its equality with the 
soul, so entering into the scheme of an im- 
mortal existence. As to us Americans, being 
still close to the origin of our national char- 
acter, which is in the heroism and hardships 
of our emigrant ancestry, we continue to 
embody the purpose and philosophy of the 
pioneer. In the nature of his physical 
situation, the pioneer must regard himself 
as a source—not an end—of existence; to at- 


|" is a common topic of conversation among 
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tempt the latter is simply to prove that man 
considered as end of existence is — death. 
The aching necessities of his body and the 
tempting voices of the unworked earth about 
him assail the pioneer with just one same, 
clear demand—“ Produce!” “ Produce!” 
“Produce!” If, answering this demand, he 
succeeds, he succeeds so splendidly, or if he 
fails, he fails so miserably, that in either case 
production still compels further production; 
the immensity of his opportunities, or the 
fierceness of his animal wants, makes a fever 
in his brain that urges always to production. 
Thus the starting-point of our economy ap- 
pears to lie in the starting-point of the na- 
tion, and our defence is only in that we are 
a young people possessing a great, new 
country. 

The economy of the French has so many 
points in common with the economy of other 
venerable peoples, I often wonder if we shall 
not, as we grow older, gradually acquire some 
or all of its principles, after having first been 
driven by experience to acquire the percep- 
tions on which it is founded, To me it is an 
ever-interesting diversion to consider in de- 
tail the provisions of French economy, com- 
paring them with our own; the effects so pro- 
duced are very like the image of a small girl 
standing before a mirror, smirking in her 
grandmother’s bonnet: she is uncertain 
whether to laugh at herself or at the bonnet. 

An American woman residing in Paris, the 
wife of a French nobleman for nearly ten 
years past, tells me that she has come to 
understand that the want of creature com- 
forts under which we Americans suffer and 
groan here, results from the Frenchman’s per- 
sistent spiritual aim in life. How to be 
happy without being comfortable is easy for 
him, because in his scheme of things the pure- 
ly creature wants of man are disregarded in 
order to afford larger means for the satisfac- 
tion of his higher necessities. In this con- 
nection, I am much struck with the difference 
between the French and American ideas of 
eating. Generally speaking, the table of the 
American is provided for the purpose of feed- 
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ing; for the Frenchman it is for the purpose 
of refreshment. It must nourish—yes; but of 
equal necessity it must please—please the 
mind also as the body,—and there must be pro- 
vided, too, diversion and repose. Thus is 
cooking an art with the French people, and a 
meal, whether of the rich man or of the poor 
peasant, is one of his finest ceremonies. The 
employees of Paris business houses are al- 
lowed from one to two hours for the mid- 
day meal, and it is an unwritten law of the 
French household that the servants shall have 
at least an hour for dejeuner and for dinner 
alike, during which time they are not to be 
called, except for grave reason, but are left 
free to seat themselves at table in the kitchen, 
where, even in very humble kitchens, they 
tuck their napkins under their chins and 
laugh and talk while eating their substantial 
meal and drinking their wine, so enjoying a 
degree of leisure nearly unknown among all 
classes of Americans. I happen frequently to 
lunch at restaurants in the neighborhood of 
the Paris Bourse. Here during the most ac- 
tive period of the day one sees the Bourse 
operator, more often than not in company 
with a friend, take his dejeuner comprising 
never fewer than five or six courses and a 
bottle of wine, followed by coffee and a cigar 
and often a game of dice. Remembering Wall 
Street and the Chicago Board of Trade, this 
at first seemed to me little short of business 
suicide, Yet countless men in Paris manage 
to make money and still make meal-time the 
oecasion of an absolute suspension of business 
eares, As a rule, the Paris business man 
takes his midday meal in the bosom of his 
family. This is deemed such an important 
feature of domestic economy that the whole 
scheme of living is adjusted to that end; so 
comes to exist that unique extension of ele- 
gance which makes Paris so uniformly at- 
tractive in every direction; one finds families 
of wealth and social distinction housed 
throughout the business sections in order 
thus to make it possible that the hour or two 
allotted to dejeuner may be spent by the man 
in his home. 

Again is the difference between the motifs 
of French and American economy vividly 
conveyed in how the two peoples plan their 
homes and their gardens. That the move- 
ment of American life is from within, out— 
from the man to the street—appears in the free 
exhibit of front stoops, the family assembling- 
place in summer-time, and of parlor win- 
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dows, which at night disclose generously te 
public view the whole brightly lighted in- 
terior; but, above all, the revelation of Ameri- 
can economy appears in the uses to which the 
“yard” is put. As civilization advances in 
a community, even picket or wire fences 
cease to declare the private rights and per- 
sonal aims of the proprietor in his own grass 
and flower-beds; with the increase of wealth 
and “style,” the home vegetable garden dis- 
appears, and, finally, boundless stretches of 
beautiful lawn remain to demonstrate at once 
the splendid resources and impersonal end of 
the wealth so represented. The Frenchman, 
on the contrary, regarding himself and his 
necessities as the organizing principle of his 
domestic architecture and of his private 
landscape - gardening, proceeds, first of all, 
literally to turn his back on the public: he 
sets his house up with the back door to the 
street, and then he builds a high stone wall 
about his premises, shutting in his “ yard” 
from the world as securely as his parlor or 
his bedroom is closed. At night every win- 
dow is early secured with iron shutters, so 
that the most elegant piano lamp or the most 
expensive piece of statuary produces no ef- 
fect beyond the immediate family circle. In 
the garden is arranged a place for the dining- 
table and, during the greater part of the year, 
the family meals are taken in the open air, 
even though it rains; there is also a sheltered 
place provided for madame’s sewing-table; 
and for the rest, individual fancy prescribes 
walks, flowers, what not, redeeming every 
inch of waste ground and transforming it 
into something useful and pleasing which 
shall contribute directly, substantially, and 
exclusively to the happiness of the man and 
his family. 

In the matter of dress the Frenchman, ad- 
mitting the continued necessity of clothes as 
elsewhere his philosophy accepts the fact of 
the continuance of the corruption of human 
nature, contentedly appropriates whatever 
pleasure is possible to be derived from the 
painful destiny incurred by Eve; subjecting 
us to milliners and tailors. So the French- 
man makes of the dress problem an art prob- 
lem, while we Americans, rebelling always 
against the hampering influence of clothes, 
would have it a “common-sense” problem; 
we pride ourselves on rising superior to every- 
thing in dress that is not, first of all, utili- 
tarian—that is to say, which does not serve 
our national pride in “ doing things.” There- 





fore is it that we American women, gener- 
ally speaking, are either dowdies or “ dressed 
up,” according as we are “sensible” or “ co- 
quette,” which latter term we understand as 
meaning something scarcely less sinful than 
flirtatious. To the French the term coquette 
implies a virtue; they have a proverb as bind- 
ing on a woman as any one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, which says, “ The young woman 
should be coquette to please; the old woman 
should be coquette not to displease.” Thus 
the Frenchwoman makes her toilet as con- 
scientiously as she performs any other daily 
devotion, and here in Paris, I, an American 
woman, have come to feel that the neatness 
and becomingness of my coiffure and the chic 
of my robe de chambre, not to speak of the 
eternally irreproachable character of my pet- 
ticoats and dress bindings, shall powerfully 
influence the final judgment accorded me and 
the reward of my immortal soul. 

How the French system of economy in- 
sures the success of women appeals to me 
with very great force. Accepting production 
as the end of life imposes upon the American 
woman contradictions and burdens which, 
under given circumstances, make a problem 
almost impossible of solution. The French 
mother is, I find, a much, much better mother 
than the American woman. This, no doubt, 
follows upon conceiving la vie to be the de- 
termining factor of economy. It is more 
clearly established in France than in the 
United States what are the indispensable ele- 
ments involved in making men, and means are 
correspondingly provided. 

Thus the French mother is allowed to spend 
money to an extent that would be con- 
sidered the rankest extravagance in the 
United States. On an income which in the 
United States would afford the mother of a 
family the assistance of one general house- 
worker and free schools in bringing up her 
children, the French mother would have a 
eook and housemaid, besides sending out the 
laundry-work, and she would have a _ wet- 
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nurse for the infant, a nourrice-seche for the 
two-year-old baby, an institutrice for the two 
next older children, and under no circum- 
stances would the children ever be sent to free 
schools, which, in France, are understood as 
being possibly demanded only by families in 
the extremest condition of misery. Further- 
more, French economy provides that the man 
shall do something more than pay the ex- 
pense of bringing up his family. Seldom or 
never does a French father follow a career 
so exacting that he has not the time and 
energy at his command to personally conduct 
his children through many of the pleasures 
and most of the vicissitudes of life. 

Often in French families boys are not sent 
to school till after they have made their first 
communion, which is at the age of about 
twelve years. Up to that time they have, first 
an institutrice and then tutors at home, and 
it is the father who prescribes, directs, ex- 
amines, their instruction. To the mind of 
the American woman, taxed not only with the 
family to raise, but—if she conform to modern 
standards—also with a career of her own to 
carve, the French father appears in himself 
alone to justify the whole system of French 
economy. This system, moreover, making no 
vague reckoning of woman’s place in the 
world, but considering this always to be fixed 
by limitations of nature, practically excludes 
the possibility of a career for women. It is 
perfectly well established in the French social 
order that one works for the sole purpose of 
supporting human life. Therefore the woman 
who works, at no matter what distinguished 
profession, is, save where rare genius declares 
an exception, accepted as being either a mis- 
erable creature or a thief; she must need 
to work for her existence or she robs those 
who suffer such need of opportunities belong- 
ing to them. Altogether, one finds a sim- 
plicity and a directness about the equations 
of French economy which, if confusing to the 
ambitions of the American woman, must be 
ever restful to her soul. 
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N the old days, when the 
whaling business was at the 
height of its success, most of 
the vessels engaged in the 
trade were fitted out in the 
three ports of New Bedford, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket. The 
ships were manned largely by the natives of 
these ports as well. 

In the autumn of the year 1812 Edward 
Ilussey, a young Nantucketer, was returning 
home from a several years’ voyage on the 
whale-ship Mary Allen, The vessel had been 
out about three years and was filled with oil, 
as they had taken a great many whales. When 
headed towards home, 








though still in the 
mid - Atlantic, a sail 
was descried on the 
horizon. With the 
usual delight of sailors 
far from home, all on 
board were excited, 
and many conjectures 
were interchanged as 
to the nationality of 
the approaching ves- 
sel, and many hopes 
expressed that it 
might be another 
whaler lately started 
from home which 
would bring them 
news of their rela- 
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ed to earth, for before long the British flag 
was distinguished flying at the peak of the 
stranger, and a few minutes later they per- 
ceived her to be a man-of-war. 

Even then their apprehensions were not 
aroused. As they knew nothing of war’s hav- 
ing been declared between England and the 
United States, their consternation was great, 
when within speaking distance of the rapidly 
approaching craft, to be summoned to sur- 
render in the name of his Majesty George the 
Third. They were without arms and help- 
less, unable to escape, as the British vessel 
could easily outsail them. Being thus in- 
capable of making any defence, they had no 
alternative but to comply with the demand 
of their enemy. Without delay they were 
transferred to the man-of-war, and as they 
sailed away the flames from their deserted 
ship rose high in the 
air. As the fire reached 
the casks of oil stored 
in the hold it burned 
more and more fiercely 
until it seemed to illu- 
minate the whole waste 
of waters. As it disap- 
peared from their sight 
on the horizon their 
hopes seemed to go 
with it, and to go out 
as it subsided into a 
red smouldering mass 
which cast a_ dull 
glow on the clouds like 
that of the setting 
sun. The crew of the 
whaler, having refused 





tives and friends. But 
these hopes were dash- 


A Desperate Swim for His Life. 


to enter the British 
service, were at once 











They Recognized Him as a Friend. 


taken as prisoners of war to England, and 
confined with a number of others in an old 
ship called the Kron-Prinzen. This ship, 
which had been formerly a Danish man-of- 
war, was anchored a few miles below Chat- 
ham dockyard and seventy miles from Lon- 
don. Here, although they could not com- 
plain of especially bad treatment, they re- 
solved to escape. 

Every evening the keepers examined the in- 
side of the prison ship, before counting the 
prisoners, in order to see whether any at- 
tempt had been made at cutting a hole. 
Watching this inspection, the Americans 
noticed that there was one place on the lower 
deck which was usually passed by with a very 
slight examination, and there they decided 
to begin their attempt. They must avoid de- 
tection by the guards who were placed on a 
staging outside the vessel and who econtinu- 
ally walked backward and forward, watching 
everything that occurred. The hole which 
they began to cut there would come out, they 
calculated, a few inches below this staging, 
and a short distance above the water line, 
both conditions being absolutely necessary 
for their escape. They had no tools to work 
with but a common table knife fitted with 
teeth. After some time they contrived to saw 
out a heavy oak plank, which they kept close 
at hand in order to return it quickly to its 
place when the keepers were heard approach- 
ing. Next they began to demolish a stout 
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oak timber, splinter by splinter, but this had 
to be done with the greatest caution for fear 
of the sound of their work being heard by the 
soldier on the outside. 

Turn and turn about they worked while 
others watched to give warning when a 
keeper approached; then the hole was in- 
stantly covered. Before the heavy timber was 
entirely splintered out, one of the prisoners 
obtained the cook’s iron poker, and this was 
found a great assistance in prying off the 
small splinters around the iron bolts. After 
working for between thirty and forty days 
they reached the copper on the ship’s bottom, 
some two or three feet from where they began 
the hole, at a downward angle of about 
twenty-five degrees. By working the poker 
through the copper on the upper side of the 
hole they learned, to their great joy, that it 
came out beneath the 
stage on which the sol- 
dier stood. They found 
that some water entered, 
but so little that it would 
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The Guard Outside. 
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be long before it would sink the ship, unless 
by change of wind and weather she became 
unsteady in her motion and rolled so that the 
hole was underwater. If that had happened 
the poor prisoners would doubtless all have 
gone to the bottom, since their superiors would 
have left them to their fate, deeming it a 
proper punishment for their temerity. 

As soon as it was announced that the hole 
was entirely completed, the prisoners chose 
a committee to superintend the attempt at es- 
cape and give all necessary directions, which 
the others were bound to obey. This com- 
mittee decided that those who had labored in 
cutting the hole should have the privilege of 
being first to escape. It chose also four 
careful men who could not swim to take 


perate, for not only were there soldiers sta- 
tioned, musket in hand, along the lower 
staging, but on.an upper one as well, which 
ran all around the ship, there were guards 
ready to shoot at them. 

The landing-place which the prisoners 
hoped to reach was about a half-mile distant. 
Their plan was to distract the attention of 
the guard as much as possible, and with this 
end in view a company of singers with good 
voices stationed themselves in the after part 
of the ship close to the guards’ stand. The 
man over the hole by which the prisoners 
were to escape and the man next him soon 
drew a little nearer in order to hear them. 
At ten o’clock, when all lights were ex- 
tinguished, was the time that the committee 
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Summoned to Surrender in the Name of His Majesty George the Third. 


charge of the hole and help out those who 
wished to leave. 

With great difficulty, before making the 
attempt, they had procured some tarred can- 
vas, with which they made for themselves 
small bags just large enough to hold a pea- 
jacket, shirt, and shoes. A stout string about 
ten feet long was tied to the bag at one end, 
and at the-other end a loop was made to pass 
around the neck. 

When everything was ready they at last 
fixed upon an evening to make the bold 
strike for liberty. Every man knew that he 
took his life in his hand, yet preferred that 
rather than to remain longer in confine- 
ment. The attempt seemed. well-nigh des- 


had chosen for giving the order to put the 
men through the hole. Each one was ready 
with his bag in his hand. One by one they 
were put through, feet foremost—a blanket 
having first been wrapped around the hole to 
keep them from being cut by the jagged 
edges of the copper—and then as their bag 
strings began to draw, a sign that they had 
reached the water in safety, the bags also 
were thrown out. As each half-hour struck, 
the soldier on guard over the hole would step 
to his post and ery, “ All’s well.” This was 
taken as a signal that no more prisoners 
should be put out until he moved forward to 
listen to the singing again. 

Among the first to escape was Edward 
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Hussey. Just after 
him came a young 
man named Silas. Fol- 
ger, Both he and 
Hussey were members 
of the Society of 
Friends, and united 
by a strong bond of 
comradeship. As they 
touched the water, 
which was extremely 
cold, it being then the 
early spring of 1813, 
it was with difficulty 
that they repressed an 
exclamation and a 
shudder. Those fol- 
lowing them were not 
all so fortunate, for 
presently it came to 
the turn of one who, 
as he was dropped into 
the icy water, uttered 
an involuntary groan. 
Of course this drew 
the attention of the 
soldier above, and a shower of bullets went 
whistling across the water. But Hussey and 
Folger succeeded, however, after a desperate 
swim, in effecting a landing on the coast. 
This shore, inhospitable as it was, appeared to 
them a haven of refuge. MHastily opening 
their bags and putting on the rest of their 
clothes, they made their way inland as rapidly 
as possible. All night they walked, and in the 
morning they began inquiries as to the way 
to London. Without money or friends, they 
yet felt that, if they could only reach the 
great metropolis and gain access to some of 
the members of the religious society to 
which they belonged, their wants would be 





One was Discovered Dead on the Shore. 


supplied. It was a 
toilsome way that 
stretched before them, 
but they walked all 
the distance to Lon- 
don, begging food 
from charitably dis- 
posed persons along 
the road. 

It was Sunday 
morning when they 
arrived. The bells were 
ringing for church 
and the people whom 
they met in the streets 
were mostly hastening 
to the different places 
of divine’ worship. 
Wondering where they 
might find any 
Quakers, they sudden- 
ly saw coming towards 
them a man whom they 
instantly recognized 
as a Friend, because 
of his broad-brimmed 
hat and plain dress. Without hesitation, 
young Hussey addressed him, telling him 
of their sorry plight and their need of assist- 
ance. Their most sanguine expectations were 
realized, for he proved to be a true friend to 
them, not only furnishing them with lodgings 
and food and clothing while they remained 
in London, but giving them the money to 
return to their native country. 

No prisoners escaped from the Kron-Prin- 
zen but the eighteen who left her that night. 
One of these was discovered the next day 
lying dead on the shore, wounded and having 
apparently bled to death. But Edward Hussey 
and Silas Folger reached home safely. 
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UGUST is the month at the sea, and happy is the girl who can bathe and 
A sail as much as she likes. Our English cousins are much shocked at the 
manners and customs of our bathing-beaches. Accustomed as they are 
to their decorous and hideous “ bathing-machines,” which convey one in all 
privacy into the water, the publicity of our arrangements scandalizes them 
beyond measure. Even the French, whose gay bathing-resorts more nearly 
resemble ours, do not hesitate to express amazement at scenes which are 
unhappily so common with us that they have ceased to attract our attention 
or comment. For instance, while a French girl may wear a chic and, to our 
eyes, startling bathing suit, she goes right from the bath-house into the 
water. No sitting about waiting for others to join her. Then when she leaves 
the water it is to return to the bath-house directly. No sprawling about on 
the sand in a wet bathing suit which clings so closely to the figure that one 
might almost as well have nothing on! Worse still, the American girl does 
not sprawl alone, but is usually accompanied by boys in the most abbreviated 
of suits! It would be well if we could lay to heart and try to profit by some 
of this criticism, for the customs complained of have certainly nothing to 
recommend them. If girls could overhear the remarks made upon them by 
men when among themselves they would realize that such conduct as has 
been described, far from exciting admiration, simply lowers them in the eyes 
of the other sex. 

One of the charms of a summer-day ramble in the woods or by the sea 
consists in bringing home with us a dozen trifles that have caught our 
fancy as we strolled along. We pick up a shell or an odd-shaped stone, we 
pull off a bit of brilliant lichen or gather beautiful but delicate flowers. The 
next day we wonder what to do with our trophies, and at the end of a week 
usually they are thrown away. If even a few of the girls to whom the 
Bazar comes would press the flowers they pick, would keep the shells and 
stones and even the bits of moss, they could make glad the hearts of many 
a small kindergarten child and help many a weary teacher. The trifles which 
seem nothing to us are wonderful treasures to these little mites cut off by cir- 
cumstances from their natural heritage in nature. To them an abandoned 
nest is a wonder, and an empty wasps’ nest a miracle almost beyond belief! 
Seme two years ago three girls found that at the end of a summer by the 
sea they had collected nearly a bushel of shells, all common varieties and 
not especially attractive in any way. Just as they were about to throw them 
away a kindergartner friend happened in and begged them for ‘her school. 
“ Never,” she wrote more than a year afterward—*“ never did anything give 
such delight to the children as the shells. They play ‘seashore’ with them, 
and no reward I ean offer is as enthusiastically sought as a choice of these 
shells for their ‘ very own.’ ” 
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Perhaps girls are more prone to resent interference when presented on the 
score of health than on any other ground. If the cause for this impatience 
remains inscrutable, it no less certainly is a fact. Yet it may be suggested, 
with all due deference to possible prejudice, that there is certain and great 
danger in the common habit of wearing low shoes regardless of weather. 
Those older and sadly wise women who have bought their knowledge with a 
heavy price see their younger sisters tripping about on cold, stormy days in 
French-heeled “ ties,” and shake their heads sadly, remembering how they too 
learned by experience that high heels and damp feet were sure to work mis- 
chief to that marvellously delicate organism with which femininity is en- 
dowed. They are aware that the ankles are peculiarly susceptible to chill. 
They recall—one does—especial instances when most direful illness has fol- 
lowed such rash exposure. A certain beautiful young girl lay on a bed—not 
of pain alone, but of torture—through her long-anticipated summer vacation, 
bemoaning when so much too late the deaf ear turned to warnings which, the 
doctor sternly informed her, might have warded off disease. It was only “ get- 
ting her feet wet,” only a sudden chill. But the consequences were serious. 

There is an opening for a capable young woman in almost every country 
town. This is in the combined profession of catering and fine cooking. Once 
upon a time in our villages ladies personally superintended their family bak- 
ing and were proud to be known as “ famous cooks.” That day is gone, and 
with it much of the delicious food that few servants save chefs can attempt, 
and, as well, much of the entertaining that was wont to provide a “ groaning 
table” of good things for the obsolete tea-party, superseded by the wafer and 
cup of bouillon of an afternoon tea. Many women would still be more hos- 
pitable if, in their country homes, that did not imply disorganization and dis- 
comfort extending from the kitchen on throughout the house. A moderate- 
priced caterer, who: could take entire charge of the function, would be a boon 
to them. Our villages are supplied with bakeries—plenty of them. But the 
product is usually poor. The best cakes, pastry, and breads, furnished at rea- 
sonable prices, will find a market ready for them, while orders for salads 
and ices might be taken, and if well filled will be often and often repeated. 
These statements are not theorizing; they are the result of observation that 
has noted what women with but slender equipment have achieved and can 
guess what better preparation might effect. The fact cannot be stated too 
strongly that, outside the large cities, there is an enormous unworked field 
for such provision as-is here indicated. 

A girl was once pouring out her little woes to a recently made acquaintance, 
a woman whose ceaseless interest and sympathy attracted scarcely more than 
her calm manner and placid face: “You seem never to have known what 
trouble is,” exclaimed the girl. The other changed. She became excited, al- 
most fierce. “ You say that to me!” she cried. “ Let me tell you what trouble 
is! I know. I had a little daughter—my only child. The summer she was 
five years old we spent at the seashore, in a cottage. We took our meals at a 
hotel. One morning she went out to play with her small friends. When noon 
came she did not appear, but I never thought of worrying. I supposed she 
had gone on to the hotel. I went there to meet her. I did not find her. She 
was not there.” 
“ Where was she?” asked the girl. 
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“T don’t know!” A face white with the unforgettable agony of that day 
met her own. “I never learned. From that time to this—from the moment 
she kissed me good-by and ran out of the door into the sunshine—I never 
saw, I never heard of my child again. Every effort has been useless to dis- 
cover where she went, what was her fate. And that, let me tell you, is what 
trouble is! I do know.” 

Not long before his sudden death an American girl met Bret Harte in 
London and heard the following ghost-story from his lips. He was visiting 
at one of the many country-seats of a certain Duke, who shall go incognito 
through this adventure. Mr. Harte said that in his frequent sojourns in 
strange houses (his popularity as a guest will be recalled) he always located 
the room assigned him by some mental method that should prevent blunder- 
ing into another apartment. On this occasion he counted the doors from the 
staircase and found that his was the fifth to the right. Running up in haste 
at dusk to dress, he opened the fifth door to the right. He looked in, and it 
was not his room. He saw antique furnishings by the light of a fire on the 
hearth, but in that instant’s survey that was all. Closing the door, he tried 
the next, found himself in his own quarters, and went in. Yet so positive 
was he of his correct calculation that, in their after-dinner chat, he told his 
host of the little contretemps. That gentleman gave an odd look as response. 
In the morning he called Mr. Harte to the library, where a map lay on the table. 

“Will you kindly examine this plan of the house,” he asked, “and point 
out on it the room you entered last night?” Mr. Harte did so. “ Very good,” 
said the Duke. “But this map is 300 years old. At that time there was 
such a room in such a part of the house. Come with me now and see if we 
can find it by daylight.” Nor could they. It had disappeared. 

Not only has the girl who wishes to be a social favorite need of accom- 
plishments, but either she or her brother will find a business career promoted 
sometimes by their judicious assistance. Accomplishments may “ soothe one’s 
hours of ease,” and therefore alone they serve their purpose. But beyond 
this they help one in novel ways; they are the means to an end, sometimes. 
No beginner in business can afford to be called a butterfly; on the other 
hand, if one is remarkably proficient at dancing, in music, even at skating 
or boating or in most games of skill, such knowledge may win attention 
and notice that is of value. One might recommend (beyond exercise which 
health requires) more attention to whist than to any of these, having seen 
both young men and young women “ railroaded ” by their elders into enviable 
positions, simply because they were not only fitted for them—that would 
not have been sufficient—but, as well, because they played a fine game of 
whist. Nothing in the way of an accomplishment so attracts the admira- 
tion of men of weight. 

A knowledge of several languages is part of one’s education, scarcely an 
“extra,” and its worth is recognized. But any capability that calls attention, 
without parade, to oneself is of value also. A Chicago millionaire once ad- 
vised a young lawyer friend to join a certain golf club. The lawyer replied 
that he could not afford the necessary expense. 

“You cannot afford to neglect the chance,” was the astute rejoinder. 
“ Practise any economy rather than that. The friends you will make among 
the magnate members will pay all your expenses many times over.” 











TABLE decoration which can hardly 
be exceeded in beauty may be arranged 
in these early days of fall with pale 

green and purple grapes, with their silvery 
leaves and tendrils. For either a luncheon 
or a dinner an elaborate and lovely effect may 
be secured with little trouble. 

In the centre place a mirror, round or oval, 
as is the table, and on it put a basket of grace- 





A DAINTY PLACE CARD. 


ful shape with a handle painted with the 
silver paint found at artists’-material shops. 
All around the edges of the basket and mirror 
put small, delicate grape leaves, letting the 
under ‘side show as much as possible, and 
from the mirror to each cover lay a line of 
vine. Fill the basket with a few large clus- 
ters of green and purple grapes, and put 
small clusters in and out among the leaves 
on the table. Next get candle-shades covered 
with artificial grapes of so pale a green that 
the light will readily show through; they are 
found in department stores now, or oné can 
make them with grapes purchased of a 
milliner, using a plain green tissue-paper 
foundation over wire; with these have green 
eandles, and you will be delighted with the 
result. If possible have pretty guest cards, 
delicately painted in water-colors, of bunches 
of grapes with their leaves, and your table 
will be complete. Fill the small silver bon- 
bon-dishes with pale green candies, and have 
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salted pistache nuts with pecans in little 
glass or silver dishes. Be careful to use china 
which will harmonize with all this pale sil- 
very greenness and its contrasting purple, or 
it will spoil everything; white china with a 
narrow gilt edge, or white and green, will be 
the best. 

Do not place too much emphasis on the idea 
of the grapes in your dinner menu, for-it is 
better to have that rather conventional, but 
begin a luncheon with grapes Aa la neige, and 
close with a bunch of pistache grapes for an 
ice. Both are pretty and will be a decided 
addition to the table. 


A LUNCHEON MENU 
Grapes a la neige. 

Cream of Lima beans with whipped cream, 
in cups; hot wafers, 

Radishes, olives, salted pecans. 
Lobster croquettes; cucumbers in shape, 
dressed. 

Sweetbreads in bacon, bread sauce; corn 
fritters. 

Grape sherbet. 

Red peppers filled with cauliflower; tartines 
of bread and butter with cream cheese. 
Pistache grapes, with natural leaves; cakes. 


Coffee, 


The grapes for the first course should be 
of the Malaga variety, but a white California 





PISTACHE GRAPES, WITH LEAVES. 
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grape is almost as good. 
Wash and dry the large 
bunches and cut them into 
small clusters, one for each 
guest. Whip the white of an 
egg till half stiff and dip 
each bunch first in this and 
then in maraschino, and 
sprinkle thoroughly with sug- 
ar, using a flour-shaker. Have 
a deep bowl ready in a deeper 
pan of ice, and lay the 
bunches in and set them 
away for two hours. Or pack 
the freezer and put them in 
this, with waxed paper be- 
tween the layers. It is not 
really necessary to use the 
maraschino in preparing the 
grapes, for the egg will hold 
the sugar, but many find the 
flavor greatly improved by its 
use. 

The soup is made by cook- 














ing Lima beans with a tiny 
shred of onion, adding rich 
milk or thin cream, pressing 
all through a fine sieve, and thickening it 
just a little. Serve in hot cups with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream on top. Next come the 
lobster croquettes; with these pass a narrow 
dish with pared and sliced cucumbers ar- 
ranged to look as though the cucumber were 
still intact; cover with a French dressing. 





RED PEPPERS WITH CAULIFLOWER SALAD. 


For the main course prepare sweetbreads by 

washing, blanching, and then trimming into 

rather long and narrow pieces, Put a thin 

slice of bacon around each piece and fasten 

at the back with a tiny Japanese toothpick. 

Fry these to a nice brown and lay each on 
VOL. Xxxvill.— 58 


GRAPES A LA NEIGE. 


a strip of toast dipped in the pan gravy; 
lay a slice of lemon by each one on the plate. 
Make a bread sauce by this rule and pass 
with the sweetbreads, Simmer for half an 
hour in a double boiler two cups of milk with 
salt and paprika to taste, a slice of onion, two 
cloves, and a sprig of parsley; strain, and add 
a small cup of soft, fine 
bread crumbs and simmer 
another half-hour. Fry brown 
a tablespoonful of crumbs 
and, after taking up _ the 
sauce, cover it- with these. 
Corn fritters moulded in 
small even shapes like hick- 
ory-nuts and fried in deep 
fat are very nice with this 
course, or you may have 
French pease served in paper 
cases, one on each plate. 

Follow this course with a 
grape sherbet, one made either 
of green grapes slightly col- 
ored with pistache or of purple ones colored 
with grape juice. Use a little lemon in 
making the sherbet, as it brings out the flavor 
of the grape. Serve in tall shallow glasses 
and lay a delicate spray of grape leaves on 
each plate 
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Next comes a very attractive dish, and one 
especially easy to prepare at this time of 
year. Select large, fine scarlet peppers and 
remove the seeds. Boil a cauliflower the day 
before your luncheon and break up into flow- 
erets, Cut a cooked carrot into tiny dice and 
mix with the cauliflower, and fill the peppers. 
Put either a spoonful 
of rather thin mayon- 
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Clams, with celery farei and brown bread 
and butter. 
Radishes, olives, salted nuts. 
Chicken royale. 

Salmon mousse with cream sauce. 
Artichokes, or cauliflower with cheese. 
Filet of beef with fresh mushrooms; French 
pease and potato balls. 
Créme - de - menthe 





naise on the filling, or 
French dressing, but 
not mix, or the 
salad will be mussy. 
Last of all, dot the 
top of the peppers with 
the carrot, and put 
on very white lettuce. 
The effect of the sear- 
let peppers, the pale 
yellow lettuce, the 
white filling, and the 
earrots, which tone 
with all the rest, makes 
of the prettiest 
salads of the year. 

The final 
pistache ice - cream 
moulded in the form 
of a bunch of grapes, 
each bunch laid on a 
few natural leaves. 
Served with this may 
be squares of 
shine-cake iced 


do 





one 


18 


course 





sun- 
with 
soft boiled frosting. 

A tall glass pitcher 
of claret cup, or grape 
juice made to simulate 
it, may be a pleasant 
accompaniment of the 
luncheon. In making 
the latter dilute a pint 
of bottled grape juice 
with as’ much strong, 
sweetened lemonade, 
leaving in some small 
slices of lemon. Put 
a bunch of mint 
dipped in powdered sugar in the mouth of 
the pitcher. 

For a 


CANDLE SHADE OF 


September dinner-party one may 
have clams, oysters, or small spicy melons for 


a first course, as the weather suggests. If 
warm, use the melons, putting each on several 
sprays of the same grape leaves used in the 
table decoration. If cold, begin with shell-fish. 





sherbet. 
with 
lettuce. 
Vienna ice-cream in 
faney mould; cakes. 
Coffee; Brie cheese 
and toasted wafers. 


Grouse dressed 


This is a new prep- 
aration for _celery 
farci: Fill the small 
white stalks with a 
mixture of cream 
cheese and finely 
chopped green  pep- 
pers, and flavor with 
salt. For the soup, 
take a strong chicken 
stock and add small 
squares of unsweeten- 
ed custard. The sal- 
mon mousse is easily 
prepared and is always 
delicious, Make a 
white sauce as usual, 
with a cup of milk 
thickened with a ta- 
blespoonful of flour 
and one of butter, sea- 
soned with a few drops 
of onion juice, salt, 
and Cayenne to taste, 
and a sprig of parsley. 
When cooked smooth, 
strain and add a cup of 
cooked salmon which 
has been pounded to 
a paste. When this 
boils, take from the 
fire and add the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs and beat till cold; then add the stiff 
whites, folding them in carefully, and fill 
three-quarters full small tin timbale-moulds 
and bake twenty minutes in a pan of hot wa- 
ter. Turn out on a platter and pour around 
the little moulds a white sauce made as before, 
but with pounded shrimp mixed in it. 


ARTIFICIAL GRAPES. 
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OUSEUMIVES 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


HE secret of that marvellous influence certain persons possess over both 
men and women is usually to be found in their tact. And tact means 
thoughtfulness; not an appearance of it, but a real interest, a quick 

sympathy expressed in the grace of word and deed. We are all influenced by 
that charm; so deeply influenced that it might be wise to consider its equal 
power upon others. For, although it has its root in unselfishness and can only 
grow with painstaking care, it may be a matter of cultivation. Those who 
proclaim: “I haven’t a particle of tact” simply acknowledge that they are 
utterly self-absorbed. It need not develop into fussiness, which is tiresome; 
it should avoid inquisitiveness while it shows regard. It should not manifest 
itself in open flattery, though merited praise should be generously given. 
In speech tact avoids argument, contention, contradiction, unless truth 
itself is at stake, and then it may be gently uttered. Neither does it ruth- 
lessly shatter ideals or dispel illusions. It represses egotism, feeble joking, or 
silly irrelevancy, the flippant, the profane, the coarse, the cynical, and the 
sneer. It does not parade—while far from effacing—its owner’s personality ; 
it never teases, nor “ quizzes” as the English say, nor, to go from speech to 
act, does it ever perpetrate a practical joke. Tact involves consideration, and 
yet more than that. It means neither soaring above nor sinking below the 
situation. It has a show of ease, hiding fatigue, neglect, or watchfulness. In 
short, a coarse-grained person is hard to teach some of its ways, as the high- 
strung find it as difficult to display yet other qualities. 

A Bazar reader, who was interested in the economical recipes given in 
this department a few months ago, sends the following rules which she has 
found reliable: For white fruit-cake cream one cupful of granulated sugar 
with a half-cupful of butter, add the beaten white of one egg, one cupful of 
milk, and two cupfuls of flour mixed with two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Add one cupful of stoned raisins and shredded citron mixed and floured, and 
one teaspoonful of sherry. For one-egg cake cream a half-cupful of butter 
and one and a quarter cupfuls of sugar, add one cupful of milk, two of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and one egg. 

An office stool should form part of every kitchen’s furniture. The added 
height greatly increases the restfulness of the sitting posture. 

Hickory-nut macaroons are among the most tempting of home-made cakes, 
and are very easily made. Stir together a pound of powdered sugar, a pound 
of nuts chopped as fine as possible, the whites of five unbeaten eggs, one table- 
spoonful of flour, and two small teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Drop from a 
teaspoon on the tin and bake in a very moderate oven, as they burn rather 
easily and need to cook slowly. 

In an old recipe-book now out of print were given directions for making 
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a rhubarb tart with two crusts that should be generally known. For the filling 
mix together one cup of sugar and chopped rhubarb, one egg, and one 
rolled large cracker. If the pastry is as good as the inside of this sweet it 
will prove an appreciated success. 

The following recipe is quite famous in a Pennsylvania town where an 
old negro cook makes what are known and delighted in as “ Betty’s jumbles.” 
They are made with one pound each of butter and sugar, two pounds of flour, 
three eggs, nine teaspoonfuls of orange juice, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, salt to taste. Handle lightly, roll rather thin, and sprinkle with 
granulated sugar before baking in a quick oven. ‘They will keep—if locked 
up—for several months. 

“T never saw the truth of the assertion that love is blind,” says one woman, 
“more strikingly illustrated than during a recent visit to an old friend. She 
is a peculiarly ugly woman, and yet, by one of those common tricks of family 
likeness, her eldest daughter is a beauty and yet resembles her in features and 
expression. I remarked upon the likeness, feeling, as soon as I had done so, 
that it must strike them all as shocking to compare pretty Mary with her 
more than plain parent. To my secret delight—it was so loyal—the four- 
teen-year-old son assumed almost an indignant air: 

“* Mary isn’t nearly as handsome as mother,’ he declared, loudly, and I 
noticed a general nodding of heads from the others, indicating the same 
opinion. Wasn’t that charming? Not one of the family had the faintest idea 
how the mother looked. To them she was just Mother.” 

If a woman has unusually heavy hair it will often be found that it grows 
scantily about the forehead. This may be because the very weight of it, done 
up on her head in the back, pulls upon the front and strains it there. A very 
little vaseline, rubbed in most carefully, at night, all about the forehead, and 
washed out as carefully in the morning, will be soon seen to do wonders in 
restoring this growth of hair. The word “soon” is used comparatively, how- 
ever. Most people expect too speedy return for their care of the hair. Three 
or four months are generally necessary before any result can be detected. 

The mention of a name in casual conversation once caused a man present to 
exclaim: “ That is a woman for whom I have the highest respect. No, I don’t 
know her at all. I never have met her. But I have happened to encounter her 
little boy several times, and I admire any mother whose son has such fine 
manners as his.” Obviously, all parents should not be judged by their chil- 
dren, but it must be a pleasant tribute to one’s efforts when the judgment, if 
given, is to such effect as this. 

Certain housekeepers now have on hand pillows stuffed with hair, for use 
by those members of the family or guests who like a rather hard pillow, or 
for those who have any throat trouble who may feel that it is healthier for 
them not to sleep on feathers. 

Cloths wet in vinegar greatly diluted with water are beneficial if laid 
across the forehead in cases of feverish headache, or where there is necessity 
for keeping the head cool. The vinegar aids in preserving the moisture, and 
is also an old remedy for such ills. One remembers that Jack, after his dis- 
astrous fall down the hill with Jill at his heels, was taken home and “ Dame 

* Jill had the job to do up his nob in vinegar and brown paper.” 

By the way, where is that brown paper such as Dame Jill used? It is no 

longer seen in commerce. That thick, spongy, coarse wrapping-paper has been 
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superseded by something with a lighter surface, a glaze, and less substance— 
not the same material at all as was part of the headache cure of our grand- 
mothers when they did up their brows in vinegar and brown paper. 

In many of the cases where a family return home from their long summer 
outing apparently in the best of health, only to succumb to illness soon after, 
the family doctor lays all the blame on the water or sanitary conditions of 
the summer home, and sometimes quite unjustly. Undoubtedly many country 
places are most unsanitary, but often it is the town house which is responsi- 
ble for the low fevers and so-called “ malaria” that attack us in the autumn. 
Where it is a possible thing, no housewife should think of moving her family 
into winter quarters until the house has been aired at least a week. No 
water should be used from the taps (except for washing) until it has been al- 
lowed to run a couple of hours and the pipes are thoroughly cleared of the 
summer accumulations. It is also an excellent precaution to pour boiling 
water mixed with chloride of lime down each escape pipe and all toilet 
closets. The proportion of the mixture should be a heaping tablespoonful 
of lime to a quart of boiling water. The empty and long-disused ice-box or 
refrigerator should come in for a most thorough overhauling before a particle 
of food is put into it. If the shelves are movable, as they all should be, take 
them out and boil them thoroughly in the clothes-boiler. Wash out all the 
inside of the box with as hot water as can be handled. Be especially care- 
ful to see that the little pipe at the bottom, which takes away the water 
from the melting ice, is absolutely clean and sweet. In our rather damp 
climate, beds which have been unused for some time should be most carefully 
looked after, dried and aired thoroughly, before being again occupied. The 
cellar should come in for careful inspection, and be given all the air its small 
windows will allow. If it has a close, mouldy smell on being first opened, a 
coat of whitewash will be found an excellent and inexpensive disinfectant. 
Where it is impossible for a housewife to follow these precautions and a 
family must return to a house without its first being opened, let her remem- 
ber that air, light, and dry heat are the great enemies of germs of all kinds, 
and let the family live in draughts with all the air blowing through the house 
that can be coaxed into it. She should not consider the risk of fading car- 
pets, but get in all the sunshine she can. If she be the fortunate possessor 
of open fireplaces, a brisk wood blaze is a fine purifier of the air. 

Before the early September frosts have killed the vines and robbed you of 
the last of your cucumbers, make some of them into catsup. This relish is 
really very good, and makes a weleome change from the familiar tomato 
catsup. Take three dozen cucumbers, peel them and chop fine. Take also 
four onions (good size) and chop them fine. Add three-quarters of a cup 
of salt. Mix cucumbers, onions, and salt very thoroughly together. Put 
the mixture in a clean cloth placed over a large colander and leave it all night 
to drain. The next morning add to the chopped cucumber and onion a half- 
cupful of white mustard seed and a half-cupful of black mustard seed, two 
tablespoonfuls of celery seed, and two tablespoonfuls of whole peppers. Mix 
well and pack in glass jars, filling the jars only half full. Boil enough 
vinegar to fill the jars. Tet the vinegar cool and then pour it into the jars. 
With a silver fork stir the cucumber as you pour in the vinegar, to make 
sure that the whole mass is saturated with the vinegar. Screw the tops on 
your jars and put them away in a dark place. 
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THE GIRLS THE HOSTESS GIVES A MAN AT DINNER. 
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THE FOLLY OF BECOMING TOO MUCH ATTACHED TO A DOG. 
Mr. VAN TOOZER, THE ARTIST, MAKING AN His poG VERMILION, AND Mr. VAN 


OUT-OF-DOOR SKETCH, AND HIS DOG VERMILION. TOOZER AND OUT-OF-DOOR SKETCH. 
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WHERE THERE IS LOVE 
QUARREL CAN LAST. 


NO 


THEIR FIRST HEARING 

Mozart was _ publishing 
his overtures. 

“IT had to make them to 
the cook, anyway,” he ex- 
plained, “and I thought 
the public might as well 
hear them too.” 

Thus, indeed, are the 
mainsprings of genius ex- 
posed to our understanding. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES 

Hans Christian Andersen 
was asked how he came. to 
write his wonderful fairy- 
stories. 

“It was just the result 
of practice,” he modestly 
explained. “TI always had 
to tell my wife where I had 
been when [ came home 
late.” 

Bowing in reverence, “his 
friends humbly begged for 
a few samples for practical 
use. 


ee ae 


BRIBERY 
Gracie. “Oh! Stealing 
jam! I’m going to tell 
mamma!” 
LOVERS’ LANE. Freppy. “ Wouldn't you 
HIS RELATIVES. IER RELATIVES. rather have some jam?” 
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Cheerful Fallibility 
O be too perfect is to excite not so much the envy as the derision of an 
Xs imperfect world. When we trip—not too wofully—our dearest friends 
smile as they help us to our feet. In the midst of our chagrin we dimly 
perceive that back of the smile that hurts our pride is a new friendliness, which 
has its root in a sense of kinship. These who help us have themselves stumbled, 
and may at any moment stumble again; they welcome us with shamefaced re- 
joicings into the company of those whom Emerson called God’s cheerful, falli- 
ble men and women. 

Shall we make our election sure by confessing ourselves as normally liable 
to err, or deny it by affirming our desire to rise superior to mortal frailties? 
In the latter case the world is sure to turn upon us, and the eagerness with 
which it lies in wait for the inevitable collapse increases our dangers and 
difficulties. It fairly hurries us into the commission of that which we most 
wish to avoid. We wish to be dignified; we become absurd. Our very speech 
proves traitor to our tongue, and instead of obeying us, delights the ears of 
those who listen hostilely. 

We discover that, after all, the pedestal we have perilously essayed to 
adorn is not so delightful an elevation as it looks. The foot-trodden ground 
is broader and less wobbly. The swift step down is not pleasant—who 
does not know the pang of nausea that it brings? Some one has raised us 
to that high place, decked us with all the jewels of virtue and consistency, 
taken joy in worshipping at our shrine. It is hard, in the very midst of our 
prinking and pranking, to be jolted face downward into triumphant common- 
place. Yet, since the basis of charity is the perception that in ourselves lurks 
the potentiality of all we most object to in our neighbors, it may not be alto- 
gether unprofitable occasionally to put this perception to the test. 

This is not saying anything ‘against that plain, unassuming, every-day con- 
scientiousness which has its undeniable place in the moral order; but it is 
a rebellion against that sniffy conscientiousness which proves such a 
tyrant to many good women. It makes simple right-doing almost impossible, 
and lures some of its victims to the quagmire of nervous despair and others 
to the barren heights of priggishness. By all means let us think deeper than 
our neighbors whenever we can, love better when the blessed power is granted 
us, do better when we should; but in any case, in the name of all moral sanity, 
let us promptly forget it. We need to give our undivided attention to what 
we have to do next, sparing as little time for self-reproach as for self-admira- 
tion. We are safest, happiest, and most useful when we balance on light, re- 
sponsive feet, just as we stand in a crowded trolley-car, prepared to lurch 
about with the rest of humanity. 





The One-hundredth Wife 
EHOLD a problem constantly reappearing in every quarter of the United 
States. A man in Smallville has attained thirty-five years, a wife, two 
or three children, and success—a Smallville success. He is, we will say, 
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cashier of the Smallville vere with a total income of about $2000 a year. 
This income is to be considered in connection with the fact that, such is the 
cost of living in Smallville, eggs sell for ten cents a dozen; the best butter 
is from fifteen to twenty cents a pound; porterhouse steak is fifteen cents. 

The man owns his home. He is a prominent member of the church. He 
might be mayor of the city, but “ business is business,” so he leaves political 
preferment to the saloon element, who find it not incompatible with business 
success, Church circles and high society in general in Smallville look down 
on polities; indeed, it is held to be an indication of real superiority to look 
down on Smallville. Cows run the streets; saloons are wide open all day 
Sunday; taxes are scandalously disproportionate to public improvements; but 
—it is Smallville. What can one expect of a town like Smallville? 

As often: as business permits, the cashier of the Smallville bank runs down 
to the city. For the whole Middle West, the city is Chicago. He buys cloth- 
ing for the family there, and tea and coffee and fine groceries—what can 
one find fit to eat or wear in Smallville? He goes about Chicago, deafened 
by the roar of the life there, intoxicated by the motion of it; he rubs his hands 
together in the warmth of his satisfaction, and declares, “ Ah! this is some- 
thing like!” Then he remembers bitterly that he is out of it—in Smallville. 
Behold! here is the measure of his own greatness! 

One day the tempter meets him. A Chicago man looking for fresh brains 
and plump purses offers him an opportunity to get away from Smallville 
and go into business in Chicago. Now the woman enters. What shall the 
wife decide? For the man always tells his friend in Chicago that he must 
go back to Smallville and talk it over with his wife. What does she say? 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred she decides in favor of going to Chicago. 
She wants to be near the great shops. She likes style; she wants to be in it. 
She says it will be a great opportunity for the children. 

And what does the hundredth wife decide? That she prefers a nice, airy 
home of her own with a splendid shady yard to a six-room flat in Chicago; 
that the public school of Smallville in which $20,000 has been invested is 
good enough for her children, who can always run home at recess for a kiss 
and an apple until they are old enough to enter the State university on a 
diploma from the Smallville high-school; that, so far as the husband is con- 
cerned, it is better to be somebody in a small town than nobody in a great 
city; and as for the shortcomings of Smallville, what’s to hinder the best 
people of the place making the town as good as they are? Thus one sees that 
this universal American problem, for a rational solution, compels only the 
achievement of another problem: How multiply the one-hundredth wife? 





A Summer Plea 


VERY man and woman who loves children should contribute during the 

hot months to some of the worthy charities which exist in the large 
American cities, The organizers of fresh-air funds, free-ice funds, sick-baby 
funds, and pure-milk stations are doing really great work. They should have 
the praise and respect of every citizen, and the financial assistance of all who 
can afford even the smallest aid. The care of the helpless, both old and young, 
is the highest duty of a civilized community. No man or woman who has the 
smallest surplus of time or money should evade a just share of the general 
responsibility. Therefore—do something for the poor, and do it now. 
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pearance and seemingly intricate, are 
not nearly so difficult to make as it 
would seem. With a good pattern it is quite 


Fr pearance cloaks, while elaborate in ap- 


AUTUMN STREET SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 465. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or coat. 
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LOOSE WINTER CLOAK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 464. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 50 cents. 


possible to put together a handsome cloak 
with only the skill of the average home dress- 
maker to depend on. The same pattern will 
serve for rain cloak, dust cloak, reception 
wrap, and evening wrap, merely by varying 
the style of decoration. 
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The pattern illustrated here- 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 464—has 
some most attractive features. 
First and most important, it has 
the large sleeves that are so neces- 
sary now with the existing styles 
of the sleeves in gowns. The 
shape of these, falling as they do 
in a graceful box pleat toward the 
back, is especially pretty and 
original. 

The design lends itself well to 
decoration, Any handsome lace 
that one happens to possess may be 
used, and bands of rich fur may 
be combined with it with very 
smart effect. A lace shawl may be 
draped around the shoulders in 
cape shape over the cloth, or a 
cape may be made especially for it. 

A design igs illustrated here for 
a lace cape suitable for use with 


LOOSE WINTER CLOAK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 464. 





'T PAPEL 





Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 50 cents. 


> 
t 
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DUCHESS LACE CAPE PATTERN. 

such a cloak. The pattern for this cape, 
stamped on cambrice and ready for working, 
may be purchased for twenty-five cents. The 
pattern is a very beautiful one, combining 
duchess and Trianon braids and the very ef- 
fective Renaissance rings. 


AUTUMN STREET SUIT 
= simple style of coat-and-skirt cos- 
tume, suited for all ages, but especially 
designed for middle-aged women is shown 
here as Pattern No. 465. The coat or skirt 
pattern may be purchased separately. The 
narrow pipings of a contrasting color may be 
replaced by braid, and the suit may be bright- 

ened by the use of metallic buttons. 

The waistcoat is a part of the coat, fastened 
in place securely under the straight revers and 
lined the same as the body of the coat. 

The design is a suitable one for all cheviots 
and cloths for autumn and winter wear. The 
skirt should be made with a drop-skirt cut by 
any good gored pattern, preferably a seven- 
gore model. The lower part of the skirt is 
in the form of a curved flounce, attached 
under the deep tuck. This design is a par- 
ticularly good and becoming one for short, 
stout women, as the long front gore and revers 
give an effect of height, while the shaped 
flounce provides the graceful fulness neces- 
sary to a good appearance. Directions for 
shortening the skirt are given on the printed 
slips that accompany the patterns. 
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supplement are drafted to the same 

proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 


T= patterns given on the accompanying 


As many persons pre- 
fer to pay the cost of the 
pattern rather than to 
trace it from the sheet, 
the Bazar has arranged 
that these patterns are 
for sale at the same prices 
as are the cut paper pat- 
terns, except that in the 
case of the supplement 
patterns, which are given 
only in the one size which 
seems best suited to the 
design, double price must 
be paid when a different 
size is to be drafted to 
special order. 


Winter Morning Dress 
VERY simple but 
smart shirt-waist suit 

is illustrated here, and is 
given in size 34 inches 
bust measure on the pat- 
tern sheet, the miniature 
outline of the various 
parts being shown in Dia- 
gram Group I. The 
skirt is the regulation 
seven-gore model, which 
is a good one for any 
material. It has as a 
decoration, pointed pieces 
of a contrasting material 
set in at each seam (ex- 
cept the centre. back), 
lines of braid being laid 
and stitched on or the 
material itself being 


striped or dotted. A yoke’ 


of the contrasting ma- 
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WINTER MORNING DRESS.—NO. 78. 


Size, 34 inches bust measure only. 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





terial and a similar piece at each side of the 
blouse and in the front and back of each 
sleeve give variety to the waist. 
and cuffs are similarly trimmed. 
and all edges of the dark material are stitched 
with silk. The back of the skirt has an in- 


The collar 
The seams 


verted pleat which may 
be stitched flat to a point 
below the placquet open- 
ing. 

In cutting the skirt 
pattern each form should 
be laid on the cloth with 
the front edge on a 
straight thread of the 
material, the front gore, 
of course, having the line 
marked “centre front” 
laid on a lengthwise fold. 
The notches in the sides 
of each gore show how 
the parts go together. 

Six parts like No. 6 
should be cut, the length 
of the shape being laid 
lengthwise on the trim- 
ming material. If these 
parts are to be braided, 
the braid should be 
stitched on before the 
pieces are set into the 
skirt. Each seam of the 
skirt should be stitched 
down to the point where 
the trimming V begins, 
and it should be stitched 
open also, this stitching 
on each side of the seam, 
continuing down and 
thus fastening the V in 
place. The skirt should 
be fitted before these 
points are put in. All of 
the Bazar’s women’s 
skirt patterns are cut the 
uniform length of 43 
inches, finished front. If 
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YOUNG GIRL’S NIGHTGOWN.—NO. 80. 


Size, 32 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group III , Pattern-Sheet Supplement. 


this is too long for the prospective wearer, 
any change in length may be made by folding 
a crosswise pleat in each form at about the 
middle. The yoke and collar should be 
joined before any braid is put on. The waist 
opens at the left side or at the centre of the 
back, as preferred. If the latter, in cutting 
an inch lap should be allowed for on each 
side of the centre back line instead of that 
line being laid on a fold. To make the com- 
plete gown 534 yards of 42-inch material or 
5 yards of broadcloth will be needed. Of 
contrasting cloth 114 yards will cut the trim- 
ming parts. 
Rain or Evening Cloak 
HE rain coat has become so universal a 
garment, and is so simple to make with 
a good pattern and a little skill in stitching 
and pressing, that it is no longer necessary to 
go to an expensive tailor for such a garment. 
Seven yards of water-proof cloth 50 or 52 
inches wide will cut the coat in full length 
for a woman whose skirt measure is 43 inches. 
For an evening cloak or dust cloak in three- 
quarter length, for which the pattern is also 
suitable, 4 yards of cloth will be needed or 8 
yards of pongee 27 inches wide. 
The pattern is given in size 36 inches bust 
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measure, and on the sheet the skirt parts are 
only three-quarter length. If a full-length 
cloak is desired the same lines may be carried 
out to the necessary extent. The fronts are 
fitted over the bust by means of a small 
dart, and under the arm is another dart or 
side seam. This and the curve in at the 
sides and back give all the shaping that is 
necessary for such a cloak. 

A fancy trimming band for the neck is 
provided, but this may be omitted when the 
pattern is to be used for a severely simple 
rain coat, and a plain bias band like that 
down the front may be used instead to finish 
the neck. The double cape is the smartest 
style for a cloth coat. For reception or 
evening wear, however, a single cape of heavy 
lace and a trimming of fur or heavy galloon 
may be used with very striking effect. 


Young Girl’s Nightgown 
SIMPLE but most charming nightgown 
for a young girl or for a slight woman 
may be made with a tiny yoke of all-over em- 
broidery or tucking. Seven yards of nain- 
sook or lawn a yard wide will cut the gown 
in full length—this is the correct length for 
a woman who wears a 43-inch skirt. This al- 
lows also for a deep hem. The little yoke pat- 








LITTLE GIRL’S MORNING FROCK.—NO. 81. 


Size, 5 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CLOAK FOR 


RECEPTIONS OR 


EVENINGS, NO, 79 


Size, 16 inches bust measure only Price, 25 cents 


See Diagram Group IL, Pattern sheet Supplement 


tern should be laid with the centre front line 
on a fold of the material 
ing 

same 


embroidery or tuck 
and the back yoke should be cut in the 
way, or, more economically, it 
have a seam at the middle of the back. 

The gown may be put into the yoke with 
pleats or gathers, as preferred, or a series of 
tiny tucks may be made the front. 
When the yoke has been basted into place the 
material under the point should be cut away 
to leave the yoke unlined. The gown slips on 
over the head like a chemise. The finish of 
the sleeves may be a lace ruffle or one of em- 
broidery instead of the lawn one illustrated. 


may 


across 


Little Girl’s Morning Frock 
INEN, flannel, cashmere, or serge is ap- 
propriate material for making the little 
frock for a girl of five years given in Dia- 
gram Group IV. A simple blouse with tucked 
vest and fastening under a box pleat at the 
back is easy enough for the most inexperi- 
enced mother to cut and make, and yet has a 
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charming style of its own. The vest is one 
straight strip of the same material as the 
dress or a contrasting color tucked across by 
hand or by machine, preferably the latter. 
Each side of this vest is finished with a nar- 
row bias band stitched in place and decorated 
with fancy buttons. 

The left side of the back of the blouse has 
a broad box pleat. Under this is a flap for 
the buttonholes, and the buttons are on the 
hem of the right side. The sleeves have six 
little tucks in each at the elbow to give a 
pretty fulness at the back. The skirt is cut 
on a curve and slightly gathered into the belt. 
In some materials it will be necessary to have 


a seam at the front. This centre seam is 





NEW RAIN COAT. 


NO. 7% 
Size, 36 inches bust measure only Price, 25 cents 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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SMALL BOY’S OVERCOAT.—NO. 82. 
Size 3 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
much in vogue now for women’s and chil- 
dren’s skirts. Of 42-inch material 3 yards 
will be needed, or 4 yards of yard-wide ma- 
terial. 
Small Boy’s Autumn Overcoat 

HE little boy’s overcoat given on the pat- 

tern supplement this month is a very 
smart model which is suitable for winter or 
summer. It may be copied in piqué as well 
as in broadcloth or cheviot. For the last, 
the cloth being 52 inches wide, 1 5-8 yards 
will be needed. Of piqué 27 inches wide 3 5-8 
yards will cut the coat. 

The coat opens under the tuck at the right 
side of the front, consequently the left side 
is cut much wider than the right. From the 
shoulder seam to the left side 
runs a tuck, notches showing the place and 
the depth of this tuck. The right front is to 
be finished with a plain hem, and the right- 
hand edge of the left side should have a 
facing an inch and a half deep stitched on, 
or in cutting that much more width may be 
allowed and a hem be made here. The coat 
buttons through just inside this hem. The 
back is made in three parts: the broad centre 
piece should be turned in at each side and 
stitched over on the side forms. The collar 
may be the usual simple curved standing 


the hem on 
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collar used on all these Russian coats, or the 
coat may have also an outer turn-down collar. 
If this is desired it may be cut by the collar 
pattern provided, cutting it a little larger 
all around. 
Girl’s Party Dress 

HE question of a girl’s party or dancing- 

school dress is not always an easy one to 
solve. In summer white muslins are always 
appropriate and comfortable, but many 
mothers prefer colored dresses for winter. 
The style with guimpe of white washable ma- 
terial is much more girlish-looking than a 
plain high-neck frock, and is particularly 
practical. 

The skirt is cut in five gores and is fitted 
around the waist by slight gathering only. 
In each side of the outer waist there are four 
tucks, two coming from below the yoke and 
two from the shoulder seam. To cut the dress 
will take 334 yards of 42-inch material. The 
guimpe will require a half-yard of all-over 
and 34 yard of nainsook for sleeves. 





GIRL’S PARTY DRESS.—NO. 83. 


Size, 8 years only. Price, 35 cents 


See Diagram Group VI., Pattern sheet Supplement 
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NE of the strong books of the Harper out- 
O put this year is Dr. Emil Reich’s Success 

Among Nations—a powerful study of three 
questions in which the average man’s chief in- 
terest in history.centres. They are: Which were 
the successful nations? What were the causes of 
their success? What nations are likely to be suc- 
cessful nations in the future? All of these ques- 
tions Dr. Reich answers authoritatively and en- 
tertainingly. His book should have a wide cir- 
culation and very thoughtful reading. 

Harper & Brothers have published, among their 
summer output, The Poems of a Child —- Julia 
Cooley, with an introduction by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. Mr. Le Gallienne discovered the youthful 
poetess, and his enthusiasm is apparently due as 
much to that fact as to her genius. Judging by 
her poems, she is a remarkable child, who has 
written some really charming verse. Moreover, 
she has, without suggestion or assistance from 
any one, made for herself a small rhyming dic- 
tionary, one page of which Mr. Le Gallienne 
quotes. She has also a marvellous collection of 
note-books containing a record of work completed 
and to come. Mr. Le Gallienne’s delightful in- 


troduction is followed by a collection of Julia’s 
poems, all of which are unique and many of 


which are hauntingly good. 

It is seldom that a novelist forsakes one field 
for another, especially if he has been fortunate 
in finding himself and his public in a chosen 
line of fiction. To happen upon fresh material 
and to treat it with novelty of method that 
brings to the author a great success is an achieve- 
ment rare enough to be sought in one lifetime, 
and, once secured, to be sufficiently grateful for. 
Yet we find that Mr. Irving Bacheller, not con- 
tent with the laurels won by Eben Holden and 
Dri and I, has dared to invite success in a 
form of fiction. whose subject will surprise the 
multitude of his readers. That Mr. Bacheller 
should write a tale of the coming of Christ, as 
he has done in Vergilius, just published, is as 
startling as if we had been told that General 
Lew Wallace had written Eben Holden. And the 
astonishing part of it is that he looks to gain as 
wide a popularity by this new venture in classic 
fiction as he did with his pastoral novels of mod- 
ern life. He has hit upon a subject that is 
fresh in fiction. We have had forerunners and 
followers of Ben Hur, with their scenes laid in 
the times of Christ, but no signal success has 
ever appeared celebrating the momentous years 
that preceded the Nativity and leading up to 
that pivotal event in history as a climax. 
Hiindel accomplished this artistic feat in his mas- 
terpiece of oratorio, The Messiah, and Milton 
struck the immediate note of prophetic expectation 
and fulfilment in his “ Hymn of the Nativity.” 
But it has been left to Mr. Irving Bacheller to 


realize this profound and moving theme in the 
great world drama in a work of fiction. As 
in Ben Hur, the clashing elements are drawn 
from Roman and Jewish conditions, and the 
scenes and characters alternate between Rome 
and Jerusalem. It is nov a religious novel in 
the sacerdotal sense, though the motive at play 
is the stirring in the minds and hearts of men 
and women of that nobler, purer conception of 
the great love which saw its incarnation and 
fresh expulsive force in the coming of Christ. 
The Emperor Augustus and Herod the Great 
move in the pages of Vergilius, actuating the 
drama, and throwing their strong and contrast- 
ing figures, like gigantic shadows, across the plan 
of the story as they did in history. The story 
opens in Rome, and discloses with winning touches 
the noble love of Vergilius, a young Roman 
tribune, for Arria, a beautiful Roman maiden 
of the patriciate. Their troth is seemingly fa- 
vored by the Emperor, and then rudely inter- 
rupted by the imperia] edict which severs the 
lovers and sends Vergilius on a dangerous mis- 
sion to the court of Herod in Judea. A sinister 
shadow threatens the happiness of the lovers 
in Antipater’s passion for Arria and his hatred 
of Vergilius. The friendship of David and 
Vergilius, and the self-abnegating devotion of 
David’s sister, Cyran, a slave girl, for the young 
Roman tribune, lend a beautiful and tragic pathos 
to the tale. Without being a Christmas story, 
Vergilius, being a tale of the first Christmas, is 
bound to take a prominent place among the hol- 
iday books, and the intrinsic human interest and 
novelty of the book itself are sure to put it 
far in the lead among the novels of the season. 

Another strong book of the year is Nicholas 
Payne Gilman’s Methods of Industrial Peace, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Professor Gil- 
man is a noted authority on the subject he has 
chosen, and his book includes chapters on The 
Combination of Employers and Employees, The 
Incorporation of Trade-Unions, Industrial War, 
Trade Arbitration, ete. The tone is impartial and 
the treatment admirably concrete. 

Under the title, Florentine Letters, Grace Han- 
ford Frisby has brought out a pleasant book, 
through Ryders’, which will appeal especially to 
tourists contemplating a journey to Italy. 

The Singular Miss Smith, published by the 
Macmillan Company, has won a strong popularity, 
due in part to cleverness in the telling and in 
part to the fact that it turns on the servant 
question. The Singular Miss Smith is a great 
heiress who works for some months as a servant 
in various homes to discover for herself, by prac- 
tical experience, the servant’s side of the great 
American problem. The book*does not throw any 
special light on the solution of this, but it makes 
interesting reading. The author is F. N. Kingsley. 
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Heart 


Life Insurance Compa- 
nics now recognize 
the Disease. 





HE “DIETETIC AND HYGIENIC 
GAZETTE,” a famous medical authority, 
says : “ Medical examiners for some of the Life 
Insurance Companies have added the term 
‘Coffee Heart’ to their regular classification 
of the functional derangements of that organ. Coffee shortens the ‘long beat’ of the 


heart. ‘Coffee topers,’ they say, are plentiful and as much tied to their cups as the 
whiskey toper. 


“The effect of coffee upon the heart is more lasting and consequently worse than 
that of liquor.” 


A well-known physician specialist of Ladoga, Indiana, tells how he treats such cases. 
He has had many. 


“I will mention just one case in my practice—Mrs., H., age 54, very fleshy, family 
history good, had been for more than three years a constant sufferer from headache, 
heart trouble, and smothering spells, accompanied by nervousness. Had to lie down 
when attacked by these spells. She was treating all the time, but got worse. 


“1 soon found out that her trouble was ‘ Coffee Heart,’ and cured her quickly in 
this way: I forbade her coffee and put her on POSTUM CEREAL COFFEE instead 
—that was all the treatment. 


“She reported in five weeks and had not had a bad spell, and felt sound and well 
once more—headaches, heart trouble, smothering spells and nervousness all gone. 


“That was five years ago, and she is still a picture of perfect health and happiness.” 


Try well-boiled POSTUM to days in place of ordinary coffee and see the coffee 
ails fall away as if by magic. 

“ There’s a reason.” Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


H. A. S8.—The idea of the old-fashioned New 
England supper is excellent; you can make it 
very original and attractive. Carry out the idea 
even in the invitations. Decorate them with de- 
signs of Puritan men and maidens, the May- 
flower, Priscilla at her spinning-wheel, or any 
other suggestive little drawings. You can have 
big prints of some of the Puritans about the 
rooms. The supper-table should be loaded with 
good things. In the centre have a scooped-out 
pumpkin filled with fruits or flowers. At the 
covers have the little toy spinning-wheels which 
may: be procured at any of the department shops, 
and have placed about little dishes of old-fash- 
ioned molasses candy, nuts, rosy apples, and 
grapes. If you wish to have on the table, when 
the guests take their seats, all of the first course, 
there could be a large cold turkey at one end, 
ham at the other, a dish of baked beans on. one 
side, dishes of vegetables at the other, and plates 
of eorn-bread, Boston brown. bread, muffins, and 
other hot breads. You can serve these first, or 
have, before they are served, a good old-fash- 
ioned clam chowder, and serve them after. Have 
coffee with cream and sugar passed with the sub- 
stantial course. If you wish have a salad course. 
I would advise a mixture of all kinds of vege- 
tables dressed with mayonnaise and _jellied 
tongue. Then you must have griddle -cakes or 
waffles, and all sorts of pies for dessert, ending 
with the candy and fruits. Have cider for a 
drink, and your entertainment will be complete. 
If you wish to entertain the company after sup- 
per have a spelling-bee or bobbing for apples, 
throwing apple parings over the heads to see 
what letter is formed, and other old-fashioned 
games. 


Mater.—Immediately after the bride and 
groom and wedding-party reach the house from 
the church they take their places where they will 
receive, and the parents near them. All the 
guests congratulate the bride and groom first 
and the parents afterwards, as a general rule; 
coenalaeillly the host and hostess stand nearest 
the entrance and are congratulated first. After 
all the guests have given their congratulations 
the bride and groom may go to the dining-room 
and be served with something to eat, and the 
parents too, or all may sit down at an especial 
table and have a repast together. 


Corrections.--You must not send the wed- 
ding announcements until after the wedding; it 
would be most improper to send them before, 
therefore you cannot enclose with the announce- 


ments invitations to the reception. My advice 
is to write informal personal notes to the people 
whom you will ask to the wedding and to the 
reception. Do not send announcements to these 
people, but send the announcements generally 
on the day of the wedding, after it has taken 
place, and have these announcements engraved. 


MaRIANNA W.—You can have a very charming 
little wedding breakfast at little expense and 
within the capacity of one maid. Get all the out- 
door greens and wild flowers possible to decorate 
the rooms. A goldenrod wedding is very pretty; 
or you can use any convenient flower. Bank 
ferns and greens in the fireplaces and on the 
mantels, over the doorways and on the light fix- 
tures, and have the refreshment tables look 
pretty with ferns and flowers. If you have to 
buy the flowers get what is in season and inex- 
pensive, and use green effectively where you can. 
Have three or four small tables instead of one 
large one; it will be so much more cozy and 
pretty. Serve a simple cool meal which at the 
same time will be substantial enough for the 
cut-of-town guests. I advise melon served with 
eracked ice on grape leaves, the melons cut in 
half and a half served to each person. After- 
wards have cold consommé, which you may buy 
eanned and have slightly thickened with gelatine 
and served in cups; next have scalloped lobster 
with rolls, then broiled chicken with jellied 
tongue or ham, and a salad of tomatoes scooped 
out and filled with cut-up vegetables dressed 
‘vith mayonnaise. If you cannot have the broiled 
chicken, have cold birds and the jellied tongue 
and the ham and sandwiches; last have ices and 
cake and coffee in demi-tasses. Have wines or a 
punch, and, of course, wedding-cake. I think 
this will be enough for the menu and not at all 
hard to prepare. Put on the little tables small 
dishes of candies, olives, little cakes, and candied 
ginger, or any other sweets. Have the maid put 
at the covers the individual dishes and pass the 
tongue and ham and salad. If you can hire an- 
other waitress it will make things go much 
quicker and better, or perhaps some of your girl 
friends will help, or the guests may help them- 
selves; but at a sit-down breakfast it is better 
to have the courses passed. I have given you a 
simple menu which is easy to prepare, as you 
will see. Have pretty place-cards at the table 
and, if you wish, a bride-cake in the centre of 
the bride’s table. or a wedding-cake for the bride 
to cut herself; it makes an attractive little cere- 
mony and usually is an opportunity for healths 
to be drunk and impromptu speeches made. 
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An entirely new OsTERMOOR product 
first built for an old customer, upon his 
idea, and since sold on special orders from 
our salesroom with great success. 

A self-ventilating, air-blown mattress, 
not stuffed like hair, but constructed of the 
famous hand-laid filling of OstTeRMooR 
sheets, without oufer tufts — therefore 
dustless. 

It is delightfully cool, yet soft as a 
feather bed—and s/ays so. 

Its billowy elasticity is practically ever- 
lasting. It may not appeal as strongly to 
some as the regular OSTERMOOR, but will 
be purchased by the fastidious—those de- 
siring and appreciating extreme softness. 


Price $20.00 
4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches long; 
6 inches thick, weighing 55 Ibs., or any other 
width and length desired. Each one made to 


order, but shipped, by express prepaid, day 
following receipt of check. 





Express Prepaid on Both Styles. 


Sp 
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is far better for health, comfort and econ- 
omy than the very best of hair—but unlike 
hair, is built, not stuffed, contains eight 
layers of OsTERMOOR Sheets enclosed in 
tick by hand--softer, sweeter, cleaner, 
purer, and far more evenly elastic than 
hair—and stays so, as the OsTERMOOR is 
practically un-wear-out-able; first cost, 
unlike hair, is last and only cost; it never 
lumps, mats or packs, or needs recovering. 






STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 4 Ibs., - - = $ 8.35 
3 feet wide 0 lbs. -_-*- 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., _ ae 13°35 

feet wide 40 lbs. -_--. 3.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., “7. 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
In two parts soc, extra. Special sizes, special prices, 


Sold on 30 nights’ free trial. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Mattresses expressed, 
prepaid by us, same day check is received. 






Send for Our 136-Page Book. 


Mailed on postal card request. ‘‘The Test. of Time” is printed in two colors, contains over 
Probably the most expensive book issued for adver- 
May we send it to you even if you do not need a mattress at this time? 


200 beautiful illustrations, heaviest plate paper. 
tising purposes. 


k Out! Dealers are trying to sell the **just-as-good ”” kind. Ask to see the name “* OSTERMOOR » and our trade- 
mark label sewn on the end. Show them 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 


you can’t and won’t be fooled. 


“It must be Ostermoor.”” 


ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


BecinNer.—The position of housekeeper is one 
that many ladies fill most gracefully and charm- 
ingly. It is a gentlewoman’s work and a profes- 
sion growing in popularity in this country. The 
American housekeeper is a little different from 
the English housekeeper of tradition, of whom 
we read and hear. Let me tell you how such a 
position is filled by a New York girl who was 
suddenly left by her father’s failure and death 
entirely dependent on her own resources. She 
had everything to learn and has made a great 
success of the undertaking. She rises early— 
long before the rest of the family—and before 
breakfast is served has been through the store- 
rooms and pantries, interviewed the cook, and 
herself arranged a schedule of meals for the day. 
At breakfast and in the morning she wears a 
trim plain shirt-waist that can be laundered 
easily, a neat short skirt, and, when she is ma- 
king her rounds of the house and doing the morn- 
ing’s work, a small apron. She is always im- 
maculately neat—the principal requirement. 
After breakfast she makes a long visit in the 
kitehen, gives all the orders for the day, writing 
owt on a slate the menu for each of the meals. 
She takes down on a pad the cook’s wants for 
market and“those of the other servants. After- 
wards she telephones or sends her orders, or, 
when necessary, visits the markets herself. It 
facilitates such housekeeping to have a large 
storeroom of which the housekeeper keeps the 
key. Here every morning she receives the cook 
and other servants and gives them the necessary 
groceries for the day. During the morning the 
housekeeper should visit every room in the house 
to overlook the chambermaids and parlor-maids; 
she should see that the towels and linen are in 
proper condition. She should take charge of the 
flowers for the house and arrange them; do the 
mending and sewing, if required, and whatever 
secretary work may be demanded. In the after- 
noons the young woman I[ quote takes two hours 
for herzelf, to rest or walk or shop; after this 
she sees that the afternoon tea is properly served 


and all the arrangements for dinner perfect. 
When she dresses for dinner, which she takes 


with the family unless there is a dinner-party, 
she wears a simple, light house dress — any 
costume which is not conspicuous or too dressy 
is correct—and during the evening she makes 
herself agreeable by playing games with any 
member of the family who may wish to play, 
sewing. or, if her presence is not required in the 
parlor, she may retire to her room or assist the 
children with their lessons. A gentlewoman can 
make herself very useful and a delightful inmate 
of a household, but she must never forget that 
she is 9 paid member and must not presume on 
the indulgence of her mistress. . A housekeeper is 
expected to keep the household accounts most 
accurately, and at the end of every month she 
should have them neatly arranged to show, if 
necessary. Of course she must keep strict ac- 
count of every cent of household money she 
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spends. I advise you, when you enter upon 
your duties, to make a list of the work of each 
servant. Keep these separately. When a servant 
arrives give her a typewritten list with the hours 
of the work, and keep one yourself. In this way 
there will be no misunderstanding, and you will 
he able to call a servant to account for any 
digression much more readily than if it is all 
verbal. 


S. B. K.—In late August or September you 
can decorate the house for the wedding charm- 
ingly with goldenrod and ferns and greens from 
the woods. At that season there will be pretty 
wild vines in abundance to be procured, and 
nothing is more brilliant than goldenrod. The 
green will soften the bright color. If you can 
get, also, a quantity of the little blue or purple 
or white wild asters, use them too; they are 
most effective with the goldenrod. I will give 
you the programme for a simple house wedding 
without a servant. When the guests arrive some 
member or intimate friend of the family may 
open the door and tell them where to go to re- 
move their wraps. The mother may receive or 
she may wait to enter the drawing-room when 
all the guests have arrived, just before the bride 
comes in. The sisters may receive the guests in 
that case. If only a few are present, by all 
means introduce the guests; where there are 
many guests it may be awkward to introduce 
every one, but do whatever seems most natural 
and easiest about the introducing. When all 
have gathered, the minister enters the room first 
with the groom, and they walk to the place 
where the ceremony will be and face the room; 
the bride now enters with her father and walks 
to where the minister stands. The groom joins 
the bride and the father steps back. After the 
ceremony the minister congratulates the couple 
and moves away, and they take his place, facing 
the company, and stand there to receive con- 
gratulations. When all have greeted the bride 
the refreshments may be served. I advise having 
one large table daintily and prettily arranged 
in the dining-room and, at the proper time, ask 
the guests to walk into that room and help 
themselves with the assistance of the family. 
They may sit down informally or stand about 
the room. Have on the table plates of sandwiches 
and fruit and bonbons, dishes of salad, and jel- 
lied tongue and ham. Have piles of plates with 
napkins on the sideboard or side-tables, so that 
the guests may take them and the forks and 
knives and spoons. Serve cold ham, jellied 
tongue, salad, and sandwiches; afterwards have 
ices and cake, and the wedding-cake whole for 
the bride to cut. 


Curtosity.—It is better to register as Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward White in a hotel register than as 
Edward White and wife. Both wordings are 
seen and both are correct, but the first is a little 
the better form. 
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New Fall Suits 


$ $ MADE TO ORDER— 
to NOTHING READY-MADE 
Niobe Money Back If You Want It 


If the garment we make you is not entirely 
satisfactory, you may return it promptly and 
we will refund your money. You take no risk 
whatever. 














Styles for the coming Fall and Winter show 
a decided change. ‘They are very different from 
_ those of previous seasons, both in cut and finish. 
The lady who wishes to be fashionably and taste- 
fully gowned must have a new tailor-made suit. 

Materials are also entirely new in weave and 
pattern, and our enormous stock of fabrics in- 
cludes the beautiful new ** Normandie”’ weaves 
and **Victoria’’ suitings, for which we have 
_the sole right of sale in the United States— 
therefore they can be had from us only. 


You Won’t Meet Your Neighbor 
With a Garment Like Yours— 
if We Make Yours 


Every garment is made to order under our ex- 

| clusive and successful system, from measurements 
taken in accordance with our simple and clear di- 
rections, which are sent free with every catalogue. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates 
the latest Paris and New York styles. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
Tailor-Made Suits. . . . . $10 to $35 
New «*LOHENGRIN” Suits . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets. . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, «Tourist Models’? $12 to $25 
We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the U. S. 


120 STYLES AND 400 MATERIALS 
FROM WHICH TO SELECT 


If you contemplate the purchase of a garment and wish it to be 
| fashionably made, write to-day for a selected line of samples s 
| New Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 42-F—sent FREE b 
return mail to any part of the United States. Kindly state whet 
you wish samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about the colors you 
desire, and we will send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 & 121 West 23d St., New York City | 
MAIL ORDERS ONLY. ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS. NO aa = BRANCHES. 
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AmeBrrious Grrt.—A ‘‘criticism” contest is 
great fun and might be just the kind of enter- 
tainment to amuse your club. Prepare a list of 
questions about the different members, write these 
on pads, taking pains to make the lists indi- 
vidual, omitting from each the questions about 
the member who has that pad. For instance, 
some of the questions that were written for a 
contest of this kind given in New York last win- 
ter ran: “What quality do you find most at- 
tractive in Miss A.?” “ Tell the wittiest remark 
that Mr. B. has ever made to you.” “ What was 
the last thing Mr. D. said to you when you saw 
him yesterday?” “ What was the color of Miss 
W.’s trimming on the dress she wore when you 
saw her on Monday?” ete. You can imagine what 
fun it will make to answer the questions, and 
when all are read aloud a prize for the one voted 
the best is awarded. You could put these ques- 
tions in little hand-painted covers and they will 
make charming souvenirs. Another, not so amus- 
ing, contest is a flower evening or a rose even- 
ing; at a rose party or a flower party this is 
particularly appropriate. Have a pad prepared 
with a flower of some kind painted at the top of 
each leaf, with a list of questions about it under- 
neath. The questions must not be too hard; 
there must be quotations given and the author’s 
name asked for; botanical questions asked; etc. 
In a rose contest the names must be asked 
of books that have “rose” in the title, or 
books with Rose the heroine’s name; quotations 
about roses where the authors shall be told; 
questions asked where “rose” is mentioned in 
the Bible; ete, If you decide on this gontest 
have the pad cover painted with roses, and little 
garlands of r@ses on the inside leaves. It will 
be appropriate for a pink and white party. A 
cool and good menu for a hot-weather entertain- 
ment would be iced consommé in cups; creamed 
sweetbreads and green se; cold birds or jel- 
lied tongue; and a enled vt scooped-out tomatoes 
filled with cut-up vegetables dressed with mayon- 
naise or filled with tomato jelly and tied with 
green ribbons; sandwiches; ices and cake; iced 
coffee with whipped cream; and hot coffee. You 
can have a cool drink served during the evening, 
with cookies or wafers and candies, too, passed at 
intervals. Have peach ice-cream with cut-up 
peaches tor the ice course. 


Bazar Reaper.—Your flower scheme will be 
charming; nothing is prettier than a chrysan- 
themum wedding in the fall, and nothing is more 
attractive in flowers than green and white. Use 
palms and green plants in profusion in the 
church and have bushes of chrysanthemums 
growing in pots in preference to cut flowers in 
the church. Use white ribbons for the aisles, 
and if you wish to go to the expense have 
bunches of cut chrysanthemums tied with white 
1ibbons to the pew posts down the middle aisle 
about half the length of the church. In the 
house twine the banisters and the light fixtures 
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with smilax or some pretty green vines and have 
pots of the growing chrysanthemums and cut 
flowers,—as many and as much as you can 
afford. They may be banked in tiers behind 
where you and the groom will receive. Bank 
the mantel with the flowers and festoon green 
vines over the doorways and windows. I think 
that the usual way of entering the church is the 
best, but if you prefer a pretty innovation you 
may have the ushers and bridesmaids stand at 
either side at the head of the aisle instead of 
walking straight to the altar, and you on your 
father’s arm walk between them. After you have 
reached the chancel and have been joined by the 
groom your attendants form in couples and walk 
to their places. This is sometimes done and 
makes a little variety. The minister, groom, and 
best man enter the church just as the wedding 
march begins, and take their places while it is 
being played. A good menu for an afternoon 
wedding will be 


Cold or hot consommé in cups. 
Creamed sweetbreads in little cases. 
Jellied tongue or boned turkey with salad. Sand- 
wiches. 

Ices and cake. 

Coffee. 


Punch or wine, if you wish it, or lemonade. 


Mary B.—When expecting only a very few 
guests at a wedding ceremony the bride’s mother 
should write informal notes of invitation. Even 
if she is not acquainted with the groom’s re!a- 
tives she should invite them by informal notes, 
just as if she knew them. It is a peculiar re- 
lationship, and she should assume the acquaint- 
ance which soon will be established between her 
and the relatives of her future son-in-law. It is 
more polite to send an invitation to the minister 
who will perform the ceremony and to his wife, 
and it is correct even if they are not intimate 
friends. Write me again for any other points 
that I may not have taken up here. 


Mary.—For a boy under twenty-one years of 
age the proper evening costume is a short b!ack 
dinner coat with black trousers and a black or 
white vest and black or white tie. This is better 
than a swallow-tail coat, which is not, as a 
general thing, worn by a man under twenty. 
Engagements should certainly be announced, un- 
less there is some good reason for not doing so, 
within a few months before the marriage. It 
is not always advisable to announce an engage- 
ment when there is no prospect of a marriage for 
several years, but it is correct to announce an 
engagement when the marriage will be within a 
year. It is polite to call on a lady one has been 
asked to meet under any circumstances; if the 
hostess has taken the trouble to ask her friends 
to meet the stranger, the least they can do is to 
make an after-call. 
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Rosy cheeks and bright minds for school children and 
grown-ups. {Good beef in the form of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef supplies just the food needed to 
Strengthen, tone and stimulate. If you have been to the 
country or seashore, it helps you retain the effects of an 
abundance of ozone; if you remained at home it is a sub 
Stitute, supplying the system with a mild stimulant that in- 
vigorates and strengthens without any after-effects. School 
children and the delicate find it sharpens the appetite, makes 
digestion easy, and quiets the nervous. It is a food pure 
and simple, and should be used as such with meals, or as a 
lunch. You may use it as a broth, beef tea and with 
soups, sauces, cereals, etc. Q Culinary Wrinkles 
tells how to make tempting and dainty dishes at a small 
cost and in a short time. It’s sent free on request. 
@ Economical cooks use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef because it saves meat, enables one 
to use left-overs, and is always a ready- 
to-use dish in case of an emergency. 
@ Sold by all druggists and grocers. 
Armour & Company, Chicago 














TRADE MARK 


Has a delicious asparagus flavor for seasoning and as a 
beverage. @ One or two teaspoonfuls added to a salad 
dressing improves flavor and is a tempting relish. Try it in 
the dressing the next time you serve cold asparagus or as- 
paragus tips. @ Served with cream it 1s a delicious Bouillon. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Armour & Company, Chicago 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


S. N. W.—I am sorry that I puzzled you by 
my use of the word tapestry. In a broad sense 
we use the word to indicate almost any woven 
hanging. Strictly speaking, the word means a 
kind of weave, not necessarily the pictorial effects 
which we associate with the word. This weave 
is the result of using a spindle for the woof in- 


stead of a shuttle, while the design, whether in 
the same colors or others, is formed by stitches 


across the warp. I intended you to have a plain 


leaf-green hanging. Some of the armures are 
very attractive. They are not an absolutely 
plain weave, but the figure is self-toned, indi- 


cated simply by a difference in. weave, not by a 
change in color. These are of mercerized cotton, 
as well as silk and wool, as are many of the at- 
tractive hangings now. Plain rep is one of the 
simplest and at the same time one of the most 
graceful materials for hangings. It comes in 
cotton and is very inexpensive. Personally I 
would avoid an over-drapery, but it is merely a 
matter of taste—that is, if the material which 
you intend to use is light antl graceful. If it is 
heavy, an over-drapery is out of the question. I 
like nothing as well as a dark curtain hanging in 
straight folds at each side of the window inside, 
combined with simple sash curtains of net next 
the glass. A valance of fourteen or fifteen inches, 
according to the height of the window, is the 
most. popular over-drapery now. If this is used, 
the drapery and valance should be shirred on the 
rod instead of being fastened on rings. Net cur- 
tains at each of the windows, and inside draperies 
at the sides of the window, will be the prettiest 
arrangement there. If the two side windows of 
the bow-window are as broad as the central win- 
dow, the net drapery can be the same at each of 
the windows, but in many houses the side win- 
dows are nayrower, and will not admit of a pair 
of curtains. In that case one pair can be divided 
between, the two end windows. Sash curtains 
come only to the sill, and in the ordinary window 
are draped at the middle sash. All the curtains 
in a room must be caught up at the same dis- 
tance from the top of the window. In long win- 
dows this principle may necessitate catching 
them up even higher than the middle sash. Drape 
them with a fold of the same material or a 
simple white cord. These curtains are much more 
satisfactory when the material is bought by the 
yard and made up, although they can be bought 
ready-made. Material one apd _ three-quarters 
yards wide is required. The ruffle should be 
about four inches wide and extend down the sides 
and across the ends of the curtains. They are 
shirred on a small brass rod, .with a one-inch 
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heading. Instead of using two rods, as is some- 
times done to effect the necessary crossing, when 
the material is ready to hem at the top lay the 
two widths together, lapping them two-thirds, 
and lay the two hems in one, shirring them on 
tlfe rod in this way. 


W. G. C.—Since your library with its north- 
east exposure must be fully as dark as your 
parlor on the southeast, even although both are 
dark, would it not be better to have this the 
yellow room? The weathered-oak furniture 
would harmonize fully as well with it as the 
mahogany. A paper with a large flower design 
in flat tones of yellow and brown would be very 
pretty here, and would tend to lighten the room 
most decidedly. Use golden brown in your fur- 
nishings. In your parlor a cream-colored paper 
would be very attractive with your mahogany 
furniture and would be light as well. A damask 
paper would be pretty. Have rugs in cream and 
mahogany, and hangings of a combination of the 
two, or of plain mahogany. Your paper with the 
design of yellow poppies and daisies would be 
prettiest in the bedroom with the bird’s-eye 
maple furniture. Accentuate this coloring with 
touches of sage green. The other bedroom might 
have one of the old-fashioned chintz papers, an 
old light blue and écru stripe with dull pink 
flowers. Have plain blue linen curtains with 
sash curtains of ruffled white net. 


E. M. 8.—Your room with its rug in soft tones 
of old-blue and crimson, its porti®res of English 
chintz with large flowers in the same colors, and 
its white-enamel paint, together with your ex- 


pressed preference for blue, suggests an old-blue 
paper. You will find among this season’s papers 
a number of beautiful designs in this color. 


Since you have figured porti@éres and a figured 
rug, I would prefer a self-toned paper. There 
is one with the hop-vine; another with a large 
conventionalized poppy or peony. You might 
carry this up as far as the picture-moulding and 
have a two-foot frieze of a plain paper, the same 
tone as the lightest tone in the paper. Another 
possibility is to have a base of the darkest tone 
in the paper, running from the base-board to the 
first rail, hardly to be called a chair-rail since it 
is so low. The height of the room does not seem 
to admit of three kinds of paper, although if 
you wish to try it, the rule is to have the dark- 
est tone of the figured paper from the base-board 
to the first rail, the figured paper from that to 
the picture-moulding, and a plain paper of the 
lightest tone from there to the cornice. 
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‘Artloom 
Tapestries. 


‘THERE is a place in every home for 

Artloom ‘Tapestries, and every 
woman will welcome this news of them, 
The Artlooms weave beautiful tapestries 
and hangings—the most artistic curtains, 
couch covers, and table covers. What 
is still more to the point—one may have 
them at moderate cost, ‘l asteful things 
are luxuries because they are uncommon, 
Good taste is not necessarily expensive ; 
itis only rare. Artloom Tapestries cost no 
more than tapestries with the art left out. 


Bagdad Curtains $3.50 


Per Pair 


A choice bit of Artloom product is the cur- 
tain illustrated on this page: Fifty inches wide, 
three yards long, with heavily tasseled fringe 
on the throw over. Done in the five-stripe 
Bagdad pattern so popular for high-class deco- 
ration. Made in two distinct color combina- 
tions—Oriental Reds and Greens and an Ecru 
stripe ; or Warm Olive and Green as the strong 
notes of color with a stripe of Brown. The 
rich Eastern colorings are especially effective 
for Alcove, Den or Cozy Corner. 

For sale by leading Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. Ask your dealer for Artloom 
Tapestries. Look for this label. It is on every 
genuine Artloom production, 











If your dealer doesn’t carry Artloom 
Tapestries cut out this coupon and en- 
close with ten cents and a Tettes to us, 
giving your dealer's name and address, 
and we will send you a beautiful plush 
velour square, in red or green, that can 
be used either fora centre piece or pil- 
lowtop. They would cost fifty cents in 
any store, and are made exclusively 
by us. 36 








PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS. 


— 





Send for our Style Book B, printed 
in colors, with Artloom sugges- 
tions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free on request. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























HOUSEHOLD 


MonTICELLO.—No, I would not paper the den 
and living-room alike, as this would destrey the 
character of the den at once; but carry out the 
same general scheme of color in both rooms, al- 
lowing all tones to deepen in the den, which is 
to be a spot of rest and retirement. You do not 
give the lighting of the various rooms, so that 
the color scheme cannot here be entered into, ex- 
cept theoretically. If the living-room is lighted 
from the north, tone it in a soft, dull rose, with 
almond-shell ceiling, and deepen the rose into a 
red for the den, in which have a very much 
deeper tan ceiling, something, say, in buff. If the 
lighting be from the south, select sage green 
for the walls of the living-room and the deepest 
shade of the same for the den, using in each in- 
stance a soft golden shade of tan for the ceiling. 
If the lighting be from the west, select rose as 
in the case of the north light; if from the east, 
select either a leaf-green treatment or something 
in grayish blue for the living-room, deepening 
into a rich blue for the den. If blue be chosen, 
select a paper haying richly patterned ground for 
the den, and a very simple and delicate design 
for the living-room. Your questions relative to the 
books have been answered by mail, as requested. 


G. T. R.—Your idea of tones of green through- 
out is a very good one, especially since you are 
anxious to have a cool effect. No color will bring 
that about as successfully as green. I do not 
advise using cheap papers. The inexpensive 
papers seldom come in soft, artistic colors, and, 
when they do, are very prone to fade. The time 
when renewal of a cheap cartridge-paper will be 
necessary is a question of months rather than of 
years. You can sometimes find bedroom papers 
with a more or less dainty flower design, but for 
library or dining-room it is better to get a 
medium grade. This is true of green papers 
especially. Your library with its Flemish-oak 
furniture would be very attractive with a rich 
green paper combined with yellow. Let the side 
wall be covered with one with invisible stripes, 
s6 much used now, and have a frieze of green 
trees against a golden sunset, if possible. If not, 
let the frieze be of a large conventionalized flower 
design in greens and yellows. Have curtains of 
yellow liberty silk, hanging straight to the sill, 
or of English cretonne with green and yellow 
figures in an art nouveau design. A few green 
wicker chairs, their cushions covered with the 
cretonne or silk, would be a great addition. 
Have a plain green rug or one in greens and 
browns. For the dining-room have a conven- 
tionalized flower design or a tapestry in blue and 
green, with a frieze of plain blue, the lightest 
tone in the paper. Here also have cither the 
plain blue silk curtains or cretonne with a blue 
and green figure. Let dark blue predominate in 
the rug. The hall can have a paper in green and 
a light tawny brown, and the parlor a French 
paper with a dull old-rose chrysanthemum on a 
background of pale green. Unite with the latter 
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a plain sage-green rug, or one with tones of old- 
rose and golden brown in the border. I would 
by all means stain the woodwork to harmonize 
with the mantels. 


A. L.—The problem of renovating an old farm- 
house is always a fascinating one. The difficul- 
ties are often many, but one can enjoy satisfac- 
tory results all the more on that account. Gray 
paint with white trimmings will be very attrac- 
tive among the green trees, especially when you 
have succeeded in covering it with ivy. Keep the 
gray as light as possible so as to avoid the 
gloomy appearance which a darker color is apt to 
give. Your idea of keeping the rooms in har- 
mony by using tones of the same color is a very 
good one and very interesting to work up. Ta- 
king up the parlor first, let this have a pale yel- 
low damask paper. Paint the woodwork white, 
and remove the rail, since it seems to lack pur- 
pose here. Have a rug in which old-blue or dark 
blue is the predominating color, combined with 
yellows and browns. Cover your furniture with 
yellow and old-blue brocade, but, instead of 
denim for your portiéres, have a soft loosely 
woven mercerized cotton or linen, preferably of 
golden brown. 

In the dining-room, since the woodwork is all 
oak, try to have the paint now there removed. I 
fear that it will be necessary to have it burned 
off and the process may be an expensive one. If 
so it can be painted white. That would be en- 
tirely satisfactory, but the natural wood would 
of course be more beautiful, and I would make 
an effort to restore it. For the walls two schemes 
have suggested themselves to me. Move your rail 
up until it is about four feet from the floor, for 
the first scheme. From the base-board up to this 
rail have a golden-brown burlap, and from the 
rail up a heavy paper in large conventionalized 
figures cf a rich yellow, toning into the brown of 
the burlap. For the second scheme move your 
rail up to within two feet of the ceiling, or, if 
you have a picture-moulding there, remove it en- 
tirely. Have a paper of the same character as 
that just suggested, but in shades of wood browns 
and tan. Above the rail have a plain tan paper 
and continue it over the ceiling. In the small 
room back of the dining-room have a plain yel- 
low or tan paper to harmonize with that in the 
dining-room. The east bedroom would be very 
attractive with a dainty yellow and white flower- 
ed stripe on the wall, especially if you combine 
with this some of the fascinating English chintzes 
with corresponding design. Both will harmonize 
with your black-walnut furniture. Up-stairs the 
maids’ room can be in Delft blue and white, as 
you suggest, and the other room in pink and 
white. Use white-enamel furniture in both of 
these rooms. Wax all your hardwood floors. 
Beware of a shellac finish, as it is almost sure 
to crack off. The color of the wood may be 
changed by applying any one of many different 
dyes before the wax. 
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i PRUDENTIAL 
oo HAS THE 

STRENGTH OF 

GIBRALTAR 


What Sterling is to Silver 


- What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


"Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 

if you will write us. 


he Prudentia 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. W Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World's Fair, St. Louis” 
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HOUSEHOLD 


A. H. B.—The plan of your home opens up so 
many interesting possibilities that I have n 
tempted to make out a more or less original 
scheme which I hope will please you. There is 
a great chance that you may not be able to find 
the necessary materials in your town. I do not 
know the possibilities of the shops there, but if 
it is necessary to send away I may be able to 
assist you with some addresses, although not in 
this column, but by letter. The long vista from 
the front door is one of the most charming things 
about your house, and I would try to make as 
much of it as possible. With this purpose in 
view the first thing to be done is to consider the 
foyer hail, the reception hall, and the hall from 
which the staircase goes up, as one room. Have 
the same paper on all of them. Let it be a forest 
paper, with a crown frieze of the same. If you 
ire fortunate enough to have any Oriental rugs, 
concentrate them here in the reception hall. Al- 
most any of the soft Oriental colors will be beau- 
tiful here on your oak floor, although dark blue, 
green, and Vundyke brown will be the most har- 
monious~ combination. I would certainly not 
have any draperies at the foot of the stairs, 
where the two high columns are connected by the 
overhead beam, and I would be very doubtful 
about the advisability of hangings at the arch 
between the foyer hall and the reception hall. 
It might very easily interfere with the unity of 
the scheme. If, however, you feel that the out- 
lines need softening, have straight hangings at 
each side of soft coarsely woven green linen. Re- 
peat these at the parlor doors and at the dining- 
room door, also at the hall windows, with the ad- 
dition of sash curtains of white net. Add to 
your collection of old mahogany a mahogany 
chest and chair for the foyer hall, some Heppel- 
white cozy chairs covered with English cretonne 
in blues, greens, and browns for the reception 
hall, and a colonial couch covered either with the 
same cretonne or with a plain dark green. 

The dining-room beyond, at the end of the 
vista, must form an attractive spot for the eye 
to rest upon when entering the house, and must 
also harmonize with the colors in the halls. I 
hope that you have a panelled wainscot here as 
well as in the hall. If not, can you not have one 
even higher than that, say four feet? If neither 
of these schemes i+ possible break the space at 
that height with a chair-rail. Cover the wall 
with white burlap up to within twenty-seven 
inches of the ceiling, and crown that with a broad 
frieze of oranges with their green leaves on a 
white background. This idea might be varied by 
using an art nouveau paper with an orange-tree 
design, the trunks, of the trees forming panels, 
with the mass of fruit and foliage at the top 
forming the frieze. Unless there is a very deep 
cornice, it would be well to place the picture- 
moulding down six inches from the ceiling and 
allow. the.ceiling color to come down.-to it. Have 
a dark blue rug for.this room, and curtains of 
green .silk, preferably liberty silk, hanging 


DECORATION 


straight to the sill. Your mahogany sideboard 
will harmonize beautifully with this scheme, and 
I hope that you will soon have a dining-table, 
chairs, and a side-table of the same wood and 
style. For the parlor have a delicate gray satin- 
striped paper for the side walls and a deep frieze 
of the beautiful wistaria design. Cut away the 
paper of the frieze between the lower edges of the 
drooping blossoms and the gray side wall, allow- 
ing the blossoms to lie directly upon the gray 
paper, as if growing there. Carrying out the 
wistaria idea, have inside window draperies of 
the wistaria cretonne, add a few green wicker 
chairs to those you already have of mahogany, 
and upholster the cushions either in the cretonne 
or in plain purple or green linen taffeta. 


C. B. G.—The question of bed coverings is one 
that often comes up to puzzle and annoy one. 
Shams are, I am delighted to say, a thing of the 
past, although it is not impossible to make them 
both dainty and attractive. In their places for 
the more formal beds we have the long round 
hard bolster which has descended to us from the 
days of Louis XIII. The material for cover- 
ing this bolster is the same as that used for 
the spread. What this material is to be depends 
entirely upon what has been used for the dra- 
peries and upholstery in the room, They need 
not necessarily be the same, for white beds are 
attractive and appropriate anywhere, but if 
cretonnes have been used in the room, nothing 
could be prettier for the bed. The spread may 
be made perfectly plain, simply hemmed, and 
hanging to the floor. if there is no flounce. If 
there is a flounce, it should come a little below 
the top of that. Flounces are either gathered 
or pleated, and are generally sewed to a piece 
of unbleached muslin covering the spring. They 
are divided at the corners and tied behind the 
posts. If you do not like cretonne, dainty dimities 
and sheer muslins are attractive with a color 
underneath. With spreads of any of these ma- 
terials, white embroidered pillow covers may be 
used over a corresponding color. The pillows 
are usually square, often with ruffles, and two 
or four are used, according to the size of the 
bed. Those for use at night have plain slips and 
are laid under the others. 


M. G. W.—Since your paper is plain red, a 
little inclined toward terra-cotta, and your rug 
tan, with a slight mixture of green and blue, in 
order to avoid an Oriental effect, which you do 
not care for, try to confine yourself to tan, wood 
browns, and terra-cotta in your other furnish- 
ings. I have seen both French cretonnes and 
tapestries in those colors, either of which would 
come within the price you name. Some of the 
chairs might be covered with plain red, tan, or 
brown. Cotton corduroy is very effective in 
these colors and also very durable. Materials in 
mercerized cotton are almost, if not quite, as 
beautiful as silk. 
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SHREDDED WEAT 


> Because it can be 


prepared in over 
250 different 
ways. 
It is thoroughly 
cooked and 7 


ae ready for ir- 
SS. Slant use. 


) = a 4 
| SEASONABLE DELICACY 


> 















==* Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit, peaches = 
and cream are a great treat to the = 
palate. The juice of the fruit isa =] 
valuable regulator of the system, and = 

the crisp, nutty-flavored filaments of the = 
wheat temper the sweetness of the dish & 
and give it a delicious and satisfying 
flavor. 






























are easily digested by the most delicate 
stomachs and supply, in proper proportion, ) 
every element the human body requires to = \ Lag 
maintain health and strength. 

Shredded Whole Wheat is the only food, made : 
from wheat, that is porous, light and short with- 
of out the use of yeast, fats or chemicals of any kind. : | 
NM Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is the stan- = 

) dard all-day cereal and may be served with milk or © 
cream or in combination with fruits, preserves or 
vegetables. 

if Triscuit, The New Toast, is used as bread, toast, 
crackers or wafers, Try Triscuit spread with butter or 
cheese. “Make Triscuit your Daily Bread.” 


Ghe Natural Food Company 


Makers of Shredded 
{ Whole Wheat Products 


1! Niagara Falls, New York. 
Re | Ag 
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appeared entitled “Significant Ignorance 
About the Bible,” by the Rey. Charles F. 
Thwing, D. D., LL.D., President of Western Re- 
serve University. 

President Thwing states that he prepared ex- 
amination papers for the freshman class as a first 
exercise in a course of Bible study. The refer- 
ences to test the knowledge of these students 
were intentionally, or unintentionally, so selected 
as to reveal the place the Bible held in the homes 
of these students, as well as the place it held in 
their education. , 

The selections were from the poems of Tenny- 
son: 


|’ a recent number of The Century an article 


“ My sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow.” 


“ As manna on my wilderness.” 
“ Ruth among the fields of corn.” 


“A Jonah’s gourd, 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun.” 


“For I have flung thee pearls and find thee 
swine.” 


“ And marked me even as Cain.” 
“A Jacob’s ladder falls.” 


“ Till you find the deathless Angel seated at the 
vacant tomb.” 


And many others equally familiar. 

It will be seen that each reference is to be found 
in the simple Bible stories that in preceding gen- 
erations were familiar to little children. 

Less than fifty per cent. of the answers given 
were correct; a result that cannot fail to arouse 
pained surprise and apprehension. 

Recently a business man who had read Dr. 
Thwing’s article said that for years it had_puz- 
zled him to see the avidity with which boys would 
read the stories of adventure, or heroic deeds, and 
yet refuse to read the Bible, or, at any rate, did 
not read the Bible, where, in his judgment, the 
greatest war stories, the bravest generals, the 
noblest heroes, were to be found. What was the 
reason? Was the critical attitude of the day re- 
sponsible ? 

It is not that our boys and girls will not read 
the Bible; it is that the Bible has lost its place 
as a familiar home book, a book loved by the 
parents. 

The Bible stories, to which’ the selections used 
by Dr. Thwing refer, ought to be a part of the 
nursery lore of every child, irrespective of the 
theological relation of the Bible to his home. 
How can the Bible be replaced as the fount of 
inspiration and of entertainment in the home? 
How can we make it a familiar book? Dr. 
Thwing has shown one method. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHILDREN 


BY LILLIAN W. 


It will be necessary for the parent who would 
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try this method to ina 
called self-examination. 
knowledge, he would be prepared to impart knowl- 


rate what might be 
aving tested parental 


edge to the family. No better game could be 
provided for Sunday evening than a set of 
biblical references from any of the poets for the 
members of the family to identify and place in 
their proper setting. 

To-day there are thousands of pupils counted 
on the secretaries’ books in our Sunday-schools 
who have no knowledge of the Bible as a whole. 
All that they know of it is collections of verses 
selected, and placed for special reasons by them- 
selves in their books for use in the Sunday-school. 
Somebody has said that any child is half edu- 
cated who knows how to handle books. To know 
the Bible well enough to know in which part of 
the Bible—the Old or the New Testament—each 
book belonged, would make the ignorance that 
Dr. Thwing so cleverly discovered, impossible. 

The child, under our present system, passes 
from one stage of development to another, still 
reading extracts from an -unknown book whose 
claim to distinction, in the child’s mind, lies in 
the fact that it must be spelt with a capital. 

The education and training of the child to-day 
is too often the responsibility of the school and 
the Sunday-school. This separation of home and 
training exacts a severe penalty. There is a 
separation of mental interest and identity that 
develops individualism in the home, and results 
frequently in the disintegration of family life. 
At the present time the business of living en- 
gages our attention to the exclusion of the art 
of living. 

Whether we accept the Bible as the Book of 
Love and Law and Inspiration, or as a library 
of inexhaustible beauty, used familiarly it is a 
safeguard against temptations. Where its use 
has meant the bringing of the family together, a 
memory passes into each life that in the day of 
trial and temptation is a protector and a safe- 
guard. The tenderness, the beauty, the dramatic 
power and force, the dignity and inspiration of 
its pages, even if its divine origin is rejected, 
must draw into closer bonds those who for any 
purpose read its pages together. Let it once 
more be the Book that lies ready in the living- 
room; let its stories be the resource of the litfle 
children; its history the fascination of the boy 
and girl; its poetry the music that charms youth ; 
its letters the literary model for the student; the 
life of Christ and His teaching the inspiration 
that compels obedience to the “Follow me,” 
which leads to the perfect relation between man 
and man, and man and God. 

The place of the Bible in the home will be 
recovered when it is used to meet the needs of 
the children at each stage of develonment. when 
they are taught to find in it that which lies at 
the root of a)l mental effort—interest. 
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SUBTILE COMPLIMENT 
of writing to them on paper 
chosen with thought and consid- 
eration. Ordinary papers—pur- 
chased haphazard—are generally 
unsatisfactory to write upon, and 


reflect little credit on your taste 
and selection. 


There is a certain quality— 
peculiar to the tone of fine pianos—that 


Ghe 
EATON-HURLBU7{ | 
WRITING PAPERS | | stirs the imagination; softens the mood. 

' k . 
© Yibe-Papees that dnsoal” The Packard has this 
are ordinary only in one particular — power to charm 
price. : to a singular degree. Tone is limpid, 
Not fad or freak papers at fancy fig- sympathetic, full of color. If interested 
ures, but high-class papers that appeal to ill f hed 
all people of discriminating taste. | we wi arrange or you to hear it. 
For sale by most good stationers. and full information on 
Samoles of Highland and Twotone Linen st. Our spe-ial otter mukes it 
for name of dealer not carrying them. wag ate ce ky eo Packard. 
A COMPANY 
EATON-HURLBUT PAPER : Fort Wayne, Inn. 
COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, - Mass. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, bestifitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear 


at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor ean produce.’’ 


For complete information as to styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


291 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














| “The Nation’s pleasure-ground and sani- 
y t "Oo tarium.”—David Bennett Hil, 
= THE 
-”-_el__——_—_— 


fey 
at) Burning| | ADIRONDACK 


(On Wood and Leather) | 
SF 
“ The most fascinas |,| MOUNTAINS. 
ing kind of decora- 
tive work. Artistic 
results obtained 
quickly and easily. 















The lakes and streams in the Adi- 

1 rondack Mountains are full of fish, the 
ins _— wr asa woods are inviting, the air is filled 
graphic outfits and with health, and the nights are cool 


a large assortment of novel designs in wood, and restful. If you visit this region 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration. With a once, you will go there again. An 


answer to almost any question in re- 


| Closson Pyrographic Outfit | | gard to the Adirondacks will be found 





: "Png “ . oo aa . ” 
any one can produce at a trifling cost the popu- in No. 20 of the Four-Track Series, 
lar decorative pieces for which a high price is | | ** The Adirondack Mountains and How 
paid in the stores. Steins, book- racks, picture- | to Reach Them,” issued by the 


frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint | 
shapes and effective designs. | 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


A copy will be mailed free, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Genera! Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire 
outtits and almust one hundred wood novelties, stamped | 
| or plain, ready for etching. 


| 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
110 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 
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To taste: the Best is fo Choose 


and Confections 


So/d Everywhere 
VWhilnan instantaneous Chocolate 
rt 


- 1¢ 3 en he 


Srepnen F. Woirman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelph 


ESTAR: af = ida 
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41855. RWALLAG 


A dainty spread of the exquisite *1835 R. WALLACE” Silver Plate on the | 
snowy linen of the breakfast table makes the morning meal delightful. The | 
exclusive patterns and beautiful finish of the best sterling silver at one-halt 

the cost. Ask your dealer for the “Floral Pattern.” 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
New York Store 226 Fifth Ave. DEPT. F, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


















“THE STAR” 


Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables 








Golden 
Fleece Yarns 


Easily distinguished by 
P quality of wool, beauty 
| ‘ of color, and evenness of 
thread ; also by superior 
elegance and perfect 
finish of garments made 
from them. 

A single skein shows 
their excellence. 

Sold everywhere. If 
your dealer does not carry 
them, please write. 


Helpful Instruction Book, 
written by expert yarn worker, 
fully illustrates every stitch 
and garment. Over 10) pages. 
by mail or at dealers, price l6c. 








, y Be only practical protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 
| Pasy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenient sizeto lay away 
in drawer when notin use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 
ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 
Made to order for any size table. leaves for extension if require. 
Doily. Chating-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 
when cloth is not used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


| L. W. KERNEBY, 248 W. 62d Street, Chicago, IM. 














































If you use THE 
PLEISHER YARNS 
you can have perfect con- 
fidence that the finished garment will stand 
the-severest tests of wear and wash. 

Less time is required in knitting or crochet- 
ing because the thread runs so smoothly— 
less bother from kinking or breaking. The 
colors are bright; the texture is soft. The 
garment will hold its shape. 

Every skein of the genuine bears the 
Ficisher trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 

Cashmere Yarn Shetiand Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


Free booklet, “‘A SHORT TALK ABOUT 
YARNS, mailed upon request. 


“ FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CRO- 
CHETING MANUAL” mailed for four 
tickets from The Fleisher Yarns and 3 cents 
for postage. It contains directions for making 
all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
Department “D” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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on, printed 


"Lansdowne" 


IS A POET’S DREAM 





Caught and spun into a tangi- 
ble fabric with all the deli 
cacy and cunning of 
the spider 


The finest Silk and 
Wool Dress Fabric 
ever produced 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 





For sale at all good 
stores 


Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. 
We are the originators of this fastener: look out for imi- 

buy the genuine, “Hear it Snap” (trade- 
mark on every card of fasteners), which are strong and 
perfect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew them 





on howe, Sa 
If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for sam or 6 cents for a trial ert. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 mii St, Boston, Mass, 











tTheStandard 
A VA ol 


LOOK FOR NAME ON SELVAGE 
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When you buy silk for any pur- 
pose always select the brand which 
experience has proved to be supe- 
rior in quality, finish and strength. 


Corticelli silk is guaranteed to be 
full weight, full size, full measure 
and full strength. Corticelli silk 
does not kink or knot, and never 
frays out in the needle. Its use 
makes sewing a pleasure. Here are 
some of the different kinds: 


Corticelli Spool Silk and Buttonhole Twist 
&@ Color number stamped on every spool. 
Corticelli Machine Twist and Stitching Silk 
&@ On large spools for dressmakers’ use. 
Corticelli Filo Wash Embroidery Silk 
&@ Beautiful colors, fast dye. For art needlework. 
Corticelli Roman Floss 
4%” For Sofa Pillows and Cross-stitch embroidery. 
Corticelli EE Twisted Embroidery Silk 
&@ ¥ or costume and dress embroidery, collars, etc. 
Corticelli Mountmellick Silk, sizes F, FF,G and H 
&@ The best for Mountmellick and Hardanger work. 
Corticelli Crochet Silk and Purse Twist 
&@ For silk purses, chatelaine bags, baby’s caps, etc. 
Florence Darning Silk, 5 cents per ball 
&@ For stockings, it should be used instead of cotton. 
The Corticelli Silk Mills are the greatest silk thread 
works in the world. More Corticelli silk is sold each 
day than all other kinds combined. Corticelli silk holds 
the world’s record for superiority. As you have to pay 
as much for poor silk as you do for Corticelli, why not 
getthe best? If one dealer does not keep Corticelli Silk, 
try another store. If you are interested in embroidery, 


send a postal request for our booklet, ‘‘ Lessons in Em- 
broidery.” Sent free. Address 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 19 Nonotuck St.,Florence,Mass. 
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$9 FOO GIVEN Away 
—— Fy 


Checks aggregating 
$25co have been sent 

out to 149 wearers of 
‘Radcliffe Shoes being the 
awards made according to 
tules of contest as adver- 
tised during the early part 
of the year. The lady esti- 
mating nearest to the exact 
number of Kid Skins used 
in the manufacture of 
Radcliffe Shoes from 
December 18t, I9¢3 
to June ist, 19c¢4, 
received $500.00. 
The exact number 
used was . 


338,352 
The number that 
won the prize 
was 338,123. 


DONGOLA 


College Last 
Welt Edge $2. 50 


New Fall Style 
Following is list of Winners of $50 or ober. 
Complete list mailed on application. 


$500.00 Allie Simkins, Lynchburg, 0. 
300.00 Mrs. J. A. Campbell, Oroville, Cal. 
200.00 Wm. H. Fenn, 235 W. 15th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 338,003 


100,00 Mrs. R. R. Booker, Augusta, Ill. 337 ,967 
50.00 Mrs. M. Hallinger, Bonner's Ferry, Idaho, 338,754 
50.00 Mrs. Mamie Brooks, Greensboro, Ga. 337,909 
50.00 Miss Anne Akins, Greensboro, Ga. 338,795 
50.00 C. L. Corey, York, 0. 337,903 
50.00 King C. Lewis, Greensboro, Ga. 337 ,902%% 


Radcliffe Shoes are soid everywhere for $2.50. 
They are in every way the equal and in many 
instances superior to shoes that cost a dollar 
more. The extra dollar may as well be yours. 
There is not as much profit to the retailer but the 
dealer who is honest with you and with himself 

prefers to sell Radcliffe Shoes for the satis- 

faction they give. Ask for them or 
write for /ree style book. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
Dept. 3, BOSTON, MASS, 





























$3.00 Shoe 


For Women 


As graceful in its lines of beauty as 


its dainty namesake is La France 
$3.00 Shoe for Women. Particular 
women choose it for style, for com- 
fort and for quality. No shoe can 
be made better at any price, none 
excels it in fit or appearance. Every- 
thing that enters into its making is 
ofthe best. Hock oak soles. Special 
wear-proof lining. Ali sizes—all 
lasts. If your dealer does not sell 
La France shoes send us your size 
and $3.00 and receive a pair prepaid. 
send for booklet “A Special La 
France Message,” free. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 
Dept. B, Lynn, Maas. 
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ORIOLE 
Go-Basket 


The Baby Hansom 






















Useful Winter and Sum. 
mer. Can be wheeled 
or carried. 


A boon to mother—a delight to baby. 
Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, Jumper, Base 
sinet and High Chair. May be changed from 
one to the other in three seconds without 
removing the Baby. Has rubber tired 
wheels, weighs only seven pounds, sim- 
5 ple and perfect in construction. Easier 
to wheel, costs much less than Go-Cart 
\ of same quality, takes less room, is more 
stylish. Easier to carry Baby in Oriole 
Go- Basket than in arms. Can be held 
in lap without soiling clothes. With it 
Mama and Baby go visiting, travel- 
ing, shopping, on street cars, elevators. 
any where—both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are al ways neat and clean. 
When carried the wheels are invisible. 
Used either way, Baby is always per- 
fectly secure. Scientifically correct. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Tells how to secure an Oriole 
Go- Basket C. O. D., with privi- 
lege of examination. 


Ideal for St. Lonis Exposition and Sum- 
mer Trips. Don't walt — order now. 


Withrow Mfg. Co. 
65 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Famous for its safety features; high sliding sides,closely spaced 
spindles; prevents accideuts tochild, no worry tomother. Artistic 
in design,enamelled white or colors. Scientific in construction. 
Includes woven-wire spring. Write for booklet, ‘‘A Mother’s 
"nape asc free with name of local dealer who sells the 
cribs. 


Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses, and the 


20 Broad Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 





owes its popularity to 
the fact that it answers 
the consumer’s wants, 
excelling other makes 

in finish, fabric and fit. 
Vests, pants and tights 
are made in all weights 
and styles, and our union 
suits are sized for both 
tall and slender and short 
and stout figures. 

Leading retailers handle 
this popular brand. 


For information, address 

Helvetia Underwear Co., 
Depariment E, 

No. 1 Greene Street, New York 





4 Foster’s 
tt Ideal 
Crib 


orutticna ink Accident Proof 

















FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


“Ideal” Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 
1403 N. i6th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


















































This Trade-Mark 





on all our goods. 
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Boys 


Combination Suspender 
and Hose Supporter 
® It does not bind the grow- 
ing limbs nor stop the cir- 
culation; adjusts itself to 
any position of the body 
Prevents the stocking from wrinkling 
and the boys’ trousers from sagging. 
ris’ Hose Supporters 
The only healthful and hygienic hose 
supporter. Girls like them. Ask your 
for them. If he can’t supply you, 
we will. Prices: boys’, 50c.; girls’, 25c. 
By mail or from your dealer. Sizes, 4 
to 16 years. 
THE SPIRAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
890 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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“ONEITA’="| 


ONGITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like « glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for men, 
women, and young 
eople. Most conven- 
ent to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers, 
Wich no other kind of 
underwear can ladies 
obtain such a perfect fit 
for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a cor- 
set. Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weights. 
Sold by best dealers 
everywhere 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, 
DEPT. J, 
1 GREENE ST., N. Y. 









































Can’t Unclasp 


under the ordinary strain of dress wear because 
each part is a strong, lasting spring. No thin 
sheet-metal snap to give out by constant use, 


The 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


clasps easily and stays 
clasped > until intention- 
ally released. Quickly 
sewed to the dress and 
does not cut the thread. 
Used by leading dressmakers. Mr. E. E. Chap- 
man, Ladies’ Tailor and Dressmaker, of Boston, 
says: ‘‘I have used the Wire Ball Fastener for 
two seasons and consider it the best on the 
market.” It is 


“The Snap that Holds’ 


The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & 
Co., 364 Broadway, New York.. . Price 10 cts, per 
dozen at your dealer's. If he hasn’t them, send us 
his name and three two-cent stamps for a sample 
card of one dozen perfect garment fasteners. 
Address Wire Ball Fastener Co. 

Dept. G, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 














WIRE BALL 

















“INDIAN HILE 
ne 


Y WET WEATHER 
WY CLOTHING, worn by 
“4 women with a taste for indi- 
viduality and refinement in 
dress. Made in our three splen- 
did INDIAN HILL =e a 
Be yk t 










& 










foe wear, by 
= know how. That's why IN- 
* DIAN HILL macintoshes,/ 

INDIAN HILL 


LAXZET 


rain coats, hunting coats, pedes- /| 
trian skirts, etc., are better and 
less expensive than all other / 
similar clothing. 
Your store a & can 1 oe bo 
went, but insist on ee 
pa HILL brand. Wi you can / 










































Write To-Day for the 
NEW SOUVENIR. CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
Near Los Angeles, California 


Contains beautiful engravings of farm scenes, fashion, ~ 
able ostrich feather plumes, boas, tips, 
fans, etc. Everything sold at pro- es 
ducer’s prices, Buy direct and save 
middlemen's profits. 
Souvenir catalogue 
mailed free for 2c. 








we send, prepaid, a handsome Com- 
tesse plume 1s inches long. made 
with heavy head and exposed quill. 
A plume that would retail anywhere 
tor $3.00. Beautiful quality and brill- 
iant black or pure white. 

| FREE Natural feather just as taken from 
the ostrich free with order. 


NO RISK pom ve that is un- 


atisfactor 





Caw ew: Ostrich Farm 


The Original Home 
of the Ostrich in America 


P. 0. Box 21, Seuth Pasadena, California 
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Do You Want a Strictly 
nade-toorder OININ ES) |Man-Tailored Suit 


chic_ | all an! Winter creations, and sclect from our vast ur individual measure ial bargain price 
assortment the material that most becomes you. We do NOT Fete w ve pet. he h d 








Do you want it made expressly to fit your figure, from the new- 
deal in reauy-made skirts. est on most fashionable fabrics, in the latest 
Prices range from $4 style ? Vo you want to be absolutely satis before 
to $20, express pre- you decide to keep the garments? Do you want to receive an 





io All-Wool Albatross Waist 


A customer writes: to match your new costume 


with my shirt, ‘The fe, Without Cost 















style and finish are ex- to you for simply referring your friends to us? 
A ly fine and I Then, read ully and act Promptly on 
ank you jor your 
eave aud Gulenttilens de Our Special Offer: 
fine mt order pleas rntregmanpenet ereT Wis 
abrics for lailor-Made tumes in oo 
SEPTEMBER Broadcloths, Popular Fa Worsteds in the 
SPECIAL. | | latest manish effects, Zibelines, Homespuns, 
MODEL 301—A seven-gored Cheviots and Fancy Mixtures, in the newest 







skirt, yoke effect, with plaits designs and colorings, from which we make 
running down sides of front 


al; deat ol pbs eal | Suitsto YourOrder 


yuttons of same goods and | i i 
sastive Ge wivaw ont in any style you desire, your choice of materials, 


May he ordered in stunning $9 to $35 


»laid mixtures, the latest im- : sos 
costed novelty in black, Pur- and give youan exquisite, All-Wool 
ple, Blue, Olive and Green Albatross Waist to match your 
shades, etc., or you may é ) costume, without charge, provid 
choose frum our hundreds of ‘ ing you will give us the names of ten 
other materials. Skirt un- ladies who will be likely to buy 
lined and inverted plait Tailor-Made Suits or Skits cn our 
exceedin: liberal te: ms, and 


back: man-tailored, made 
to order, express prepaid, hand dingty them our F.shion 
Book, special offer, etc. 


Price $7.50 Or, should you want _a stylish 
If you prefer a skirt from your own goods we'll make it at Man-Tailored separate Skirt or 


reasonable, cost. We make no waists, but we'll sell extra Jacket, we will give you a dainty 
ols to match your skirt. Send for our BOOK OF LATEST Novelty Vestir Walst, without 


ligt sos 
LES and testimonials from delighted customers, also under the same cx nditions. 


i “ blanks fi if. - list 
Sibed of newest faurics and our anks ” 3 measure. Cur e ant ent of sty 
new g for 


Made to Your Order 
Dress and Walking Skirts at 


$4 to $10 

cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 
All we ask is that you give us the 
opportunity to prove that we can 
save you momy mre you ex- 
usive styles and fit you per- 
tly. You take rori:k, We make 
ur costume exactly as ycu order 
{, send it to you by express, and 
give you five days to convince your- 
self in your own hcme that the gar 

ments are better value in eve 
way than you have ever . 
or can elsewhere. Don't take 
our word for it—get our remples and 









































THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 
No. 223 Neave Building, * Cincinnati, O. 










OVER 4 MILLION SOLD 
The Holdfast Skirt Supporter 
and Waist Holder 








































ry prices, and compare them with 
. fberalcfer? Willyon mics? 
THE SIMPLEST aed MOST SERVICEABLE article of ; r q Y otter Ui you missit 
ket. Woes not require any hooks or i poeta or Write us today, stat colors you prefer and whether you 
After ) vu wear one wf these belts you will never put your hand back to wish a Suit, Skirt or rg and we w Il send you Superb 
seed! \our skutt is setting right and that the skirt and waist sre together. Fall a our all Style contain ny com- 
You know they are, for they Can never -lip with the * HOLDF AST” in use. plete instructions for taking measures, all sent free, t-gether 
Per Sale at all Up-to-Date Stores, or with our “Social Federation” Proposition which pays you 
Price 25c. Each, by Mail, Prepaid $2.50in oe tere yan Ot your costume. 
THE COLVER O©W., Dept. H, S11 Schiller Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL ! PB 2X Ft AD pit Recees Bape Seng ones $250,000. 














EUREKA SKIRT 











t id A new edition of 
Pat. in. 8. 
nih MARKER its Crabb's 2 sels alas 
For pe ty se ooh or lone— English dope “ 
evenly around the bottom, usi 
opemen crayon chalk. = aid ready. 
y mail, prepaid, $1.00. 
bd ee] Synonymes $1.25 





EUREKA SKIRT MARKER CO. 
401 E. Fulton Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, - - wich, 


“Easytake” 
Folding Ga - Cart 


Reclining back and adjustable foot- 
rest. Folds 9x 20x 20 inches, weighs 
11 Ibs., will hold child of six years. and 
tested to 150 lbs. Write for booklet. 


Gwathmey Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 
2405-9 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
Staliman’s Dresser Trunk | 


y to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packingand papacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O D. 
with privilege of examination. 


P. A.STALIMA‘L 10:'V, Spring St. Columbus, 
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I the 100 Wayo 7 


Yacht Club 


Salad Dressing 


can be used in more than a hundred ways in the making of salads, sand- 
wiches and sauces, and with fresh vegetables, coid meats, fish, hash, 
baked beans, and similar dishes. Yacht Club Salad Dressing is so deli- 
cious it can be eaten on bread alone. It adds a most taking zest, an appe- 
tizing relish, an unequalled flavor to all it is served with. 


“Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess” Sent Free 


This splendid recipe book by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cook- 
ing School Magazine, tells about the hundred ways. Simply send us your 
grocer’s name and address and you will receive it. 


Tildesley @ Co., 7 Market St., Chicago, III. 


( Learn? ie 100 Wd) 















4L£0 FOR LOBSTER 
SHRIMP CHICKEN, ANO 
Ali SALADS. 





TEA DRINKERS 


you have never tasted tea, real tea, unless you have used “ KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” by Chris- 


tine Terhune Herrick, a valuabie book 
THE MATSURI BLEND 


miencing the best suggestions from 
hax chaste winches of Ui ins ei tts aan, cage years of experience. Also gives an inter- 


cured for us, mace after the formula of an expert who has had esting description of the wonderful new 
ae years’ experience testing and tasting tea. 


Black tea contains t1 per cent. less tannic acid than green tea, 


and the younger the leaves the less acid they contain. In the GRANITE 
Matsuri Blend only the young, tender leaves are used. ' i STEEL 
FOR ONE DOLLAR WARE 


we will send you direct, express paid, a pound package of the ( Patented) 

Matsuri Blend. As our tea is not sold by grocers, we are able 

to sell to you direct at this price. The very finest teas are which she finds soadmirably adapted to every kite 
used in this blend, and it is far superior to “ store teas” at Being light it does not tire the housewife. 
higher prices. 


References: Any Bank in Rochester 
THE MATSURI TEA COMPANY 


Importe 
ee ae ee NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Dept. F, 81 Fulton St., New York. 





‘hen 
durable, clean and economical, Perfect) S 

















































































































You Never Had $5 


Proctre for you such 


Buy the Hercules) “°° {3 ote" 


Manlgee 


Hygienic 
and Sanitary 


Hercules 
SUIT 


And Double the Lite ot| FOr Boys of from 
Your Boys’ Clothes. 7 to 16 Years 


The Hercules, like all Kantwearout clothing, is 
brimfull of style. The Cloth is specially woven 
from new high-grade wool. By means of a special 
process we have made it 


RAIN PROOF MOTH PROOF 
PERSPIRATION PROOF 


We have also made it hygienic and sanitary. 
A Hercules suit is less liable to infection 
than ordinary boys’ clothing. 

Guaranteed All Wool; Fast Colors; Unshrinkable 
Materials throughout: Extra Heavy Double Warped 
Italian Cloth Body Lining; Extra ality Sleeve 
Lining, Double Reinforced at Vital Points (patent 
a nied for); Every Seam Reinforced; Buttonholes 
Silk Sewed and Buttons Securely Sewed with Best 
Linen Thread; Excelsior Waist Band of Elastic Web- 
bing: Pants Lined Throughout with Superior Irish 
Linen, Sanitary and of Extra Strength and Finish. 


THE BEST SUIT EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE 
$5.00--No More, No Less--$5.00 


The Hercules is s6ld wherever Kantwearout cloth- 
ing is sold. If your dealer hasn'tit, write us. We will 
you, free, our new book entitled ‘‘A Son's Let- 

ters to His Mother.”’ Address Dept. D, 


DAUBE, COHN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING STYLISH AND DEPEND- 
ABLE ROYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


Cor. Market and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
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CULTIVATE YOUR HAIR 






USE 


hh nies 


An ideal combination—hair tonic and shampoo— 
acts directly on the roots, prevents it falling out, 
at the same time removing dandruff and all other 
impurities from the scalp. 

It gives the hair the airy, fluffy appearance that 
is so fashionable; is cool, refreshing, and soothing 
to the scalp. 

Your hair will always be in good condition if 
you use ATHENIENNE, 

Get ATHENIENNE from your druggist. $1.00 
for a large bottle. Don’t take anything else. If 
not obtainable from your druggist write to 


M. LEEB, Hair Specialist, ESTABLISHED 
57 W. 24th St., near 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 











One dollar’s worth of information for 15 cents. 
fhe Columbia Book of Yarns is beautifully 
printed and worth many times what we charge for 
it. Gives full instructions about the different stitches 
and all kintis of knitting and shows pic! tures of 80 sub- 
jects. 15 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 

It also tells why COLUMBIA YARNS are the 
best and cheapest for all knitting purposes. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 











earn to Knit 




















Dainty Women with 
Perfect Complexions 
are unanimous in their endorse- 


ment of the most Perfect Face 
Cream and Skin Food— 


Arcadian Cream 


Will positively remove Pimples, Blackheads and all erup- 
tions of the skin, leaving it softand pelveny . Trial receipe a 
0c. jars, ae 
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traction of the facia sein deeb and they 
tand 


be peeieree new ones prevented. 


3 & P. WRINKLE ERADICATORS 


A wonderful remedy for facial disfigurement. Banishes wrinkles, 
crows feet and scowls. Contains no chemicals. Safe, sensible, 
convenient. Put up in 25c, We, and $1.00 boxes. For sale at drug 
and department stores, or by mail on receipt of price. 


FROWNERS For the prevention and ya of the My = 
a ons removed ip 


habit. . at 2 
morning, $1.00 Tite for free 


THE B. & P. CO. (TWO (TWO WOMEN), 68 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 





Nail clippers spoil the shape of the finger nail. You can shape 
your nails in one minute, with eyes closed, with “ Nailettes,’ 
equal to the or manicurist. 

Send $1.00 for complete set. Will last a lifetime. 
NAILETTE CO., 1907 Park Avenue, New York City 


YOUR HOUSEHOLD. EXPENSES—Why worry any 
longer when our UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL EXPENSE BOOK 


. o—~ you where the leak is. 
TO-DAY FOR ert PAGE 
CARPENTER PUB. ©0.; Dept. C, CARBONDALE, PA, 
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Why pay your dealer from $10 to $30 extra, 
when you can buy direct from our factory, 
one of our 





makes baking easy 
and saves Jue 


There are no better stoves and ranges made, and we 
guarantee to save you from 20% to 40%, because we 
give you all dealers’, jobbers’ a: d middlemen’s pro- 
fits. You run no risk for we pay freight, give youa 


360 Days Approval Test 


and promptly refund your money if you are not 
perfectly satisfied in every way. The illustration 
shows our New Kalamazoo Grand Range—for h 
coal or wood—made especially for city and Eastern 
Statesuse. It is made of the best procurable cast 
iron and is guaranteedin every way. Castings are 
emooth and strong, large fire-box with dock ash 
grate; will keep fire all night; large reservoir and oven; hand- 
somely nickeled. We want to send you full description of 
this handsome, high grade range. 

Remember we are manufacturers, not “mai! order” dealers. 
We ship direct from our factory and prepay all freight. We 
back our guarantee with a 20.000 bank bond, and we save you 
all dealers’ and middiemen’s profits. We give you a better 




























article for less money than = can possibly secure elsewhere. 
Send andsomely illustrated, describing 
For a our full line of Stoves, a 
Base Burners. Heaters, etc., for all kinds of fuel, at lowest fac- 


tory prices. We'll save you money. Get special catalog No.288 


] ” e 
We refer to any commercia! agency, any Kal bank, or publisher of this paper. 











































The 
new double-headed “A 
carpet tack is the only per- 
fect one ever made. It is of best 
SWEDE’S IRON, will never bend of break. 
Heads cannot come off; the dagger point 
makes it easy to drive; the double head en- 
ables a child.to draw it with ease. The old- 
fashioned carpet tacks mean broken backs, bruised 
fingers and torn carpets at house - cleaning time. 


You Save Time, Temper and Garpets 


by using the new double-head carpet tacks. They 
are far cheaper than other tacks because they may be 
used again and again. Insist on getting the best for 
your money. 5c. and 10c. packages at grocers’, 
fiardware and departnient stores. Accept ‘no 
other. If not to be had of your dealer, send 
his name with 5c. for package by mail. 
Pritchard Mfe. Company, 
185 Main St. W., Rochester, N.Y. 


Nevelty Makers to the 
American people. 







BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


Are the pride of the home; why disfigure with ugly 
clothes posts? 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line. take small space 
and quickly removed when not in use. Make 
a neat and tasty appearance, last a lifetime. 


More than a million people use them. 


No traveling in wet grass. No snow to 
shovel. The line comes to you. Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 





U/ not found at your hardware store, write 


HILL DRYER CO. 
344 PARK AVE. 
WORCESTER, MASS, 
Write for Cat. 13 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 








The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything every mother should know regarding the food, clothing, an’ bringing- 
up of ‘the baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
the world on this subject. Attractively bound and fuily illustrated. 


$1 00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 








) oo 
Household Art 
By CANDACE WHEELER 


Practical suggestions for the artistic decora- 
tion and furnishing of the home. 


$1 00 


The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


The whole duty of the waitress—how to pre- 
pare a meal and how to serve it. 


$1 00 








Edible Toadstools 
and Mushrooms 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 


Recreations 
in Botany 


Virginia 
Cookery Book 


By MARY STUART SMITH 
Recipes for every branch of 


A selection of thirty native- 
food varieties, with simple 
rules for the identification 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVY 


A handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume, with full information 


cooking and for every house- 


hold. 


of poisonous species, 


30 Colored Pilates. 
57 Wlustrations. $3 50 


about native and foreign 
plants. 


$1 50 IMustrated. $1 50 














Dodworth’s Dancing 


The complete ert of dancing, with instruction 
in all the different kinds of dances, old and 
new, a complete guide to the Cotillion, new 


figures, etc., etc. 


Piano-forte Playing 


By ADOLPH F. CHRISTIANI 


The author describes the principles of ex- 
= in piano-forte playing, with practical 
ints that make this work an indispensable 
aid to every musician 


Square 8vo, $3 00 


Infancy 
and Childhood 


PRANCES a woopD 
This is a most valuable book, 
that covers not only the early 
months of infancy but fol- 
lows ‘the care of children 
through school-days. It is 
a book that should be in 
every home. 





Iiustrated. $1 50 


| Bazar Books (Cradle — 


of Health and Nursery 
and Decorum CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


The book of health treats of The object of the author is 
every subject that touches ° to give simple, practical 
the health of the home. The hints for the nursery. It 
book of decorum contains answers all possible ques- 
practical hints on all cere- tions, and in saving unnec- 
monials, manners, and eti- essary illness alone will be 
quette. found of immense value. 
Two » Volumes. Each, $ 00 $1 oo 




















Sherwood’s Masubel and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD (M. E. W.) 


This is a new edition of what has long been recognized as the standard work on manners and 
etiquette. The hints given by the author for all functions are based upon the accepted usage of 


the best society. 
New Edition. IMlustrated. $1 25 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Popping of | 


lamp- chim- 


neys is music 


to grocers. 
MAaAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a | 


good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me, 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 


Butcher’s Boston Polish 


IS THE BEST FINISH MADE FOR FLOORS, 
INTERIOR WOODWORK, AND FURNITURE 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shellac 
or varnish. Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. Per- 












fectly transparent, preserving the natural color and 
beauty of the wood. Without doubt the most eco- 
nomical and sati-factory POLISH kuown for HARD- 


WooD FLooRs. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware, 
Housefurnishings 
Send for our FREE BOOKLE/, telling of the many 
advantages of BUICHEK’ S BOSTON POLISH 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our No. 3 Reviver 
is a superior finish for klichen 
and Piazza floors 


MOORE GLASS PUSH- PIN 


<s2, USES UNLIMITED 3% 


Made in Two Sizes 


HERE’S A PIN! PUSH IT IN 


Supersedes the Tack and Hammer 


SURPRISINGLY STRONG 
IN WOOD OR PLASTER 


For Photographers, Stationers, Artists, Window- 
Trimmers, Florists, Dressmakers, Housekeepers, 
etc. You push them in with your fingers. 
Made of steel and polished glass. Can be inserted in wood or 
plaster without disfiguring. Very ornamental. Convenient 
for fastening up pretty silk-corded calendars, small pictures, 
posters photo-film, draperies, etc. 

Sold at Stationery, House - furnishing and Photo - supply 
stores, or mail prepaid for 10 cents per packet of 
% dozen. Sample pin for a 2-cent stamp. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 121 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Winter’s Dread 


is the bed-time thought of rising, 
dressing, bathing and breakfast- 
ing in cold rooms, There’s a 


way out. 
§, [DEAL 





en 


keep the house uniformly warm in 
the morning — all day —any kind of 
weather — without attention to the 
fire during the night. When you re- 
call the fuel needlessly burned or the 
discomforts caused last winter by old 
fashioned methods, why wait longer 
to ask about our 
way of steam or 
watcr warming 
your home? The 
fuel saving— 
cleanliness — ab- 
sence of repairs— 
pay in time for 
the outfit. Fam- 
ily health is pro- 
tected. 

Simple to put 
into old cottages, 
houses, buildings, etc. Easy to run 
as a parlor stove. No street water 
supply required. Put in now at sum- 
mer prices by best mechanics. Ask 
for booklet. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 14,’ CHICAGO 


SOSSS SS Hh 
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Che Original Stories of 


Sherlock Golues 


A. Conan Anyle 


These world-famous sto- 
ries are protected by copy- 
right, and can be had 
ONLY in this edition, 
authorized by the author. 
Each story is about Sher- 





Contents 


VOL. I 
Introduction by James 
MacArthur. 
The Sign of the Four. 
A Study in Scarlet. 


VOL. Ill 
A Scandal in Bohemia. 
A Case of Identity. 


The Red-Headed 
League. 

The Five Orange-Pips. 

The Boscombe Valley 


Mystery. 
ments gathered from mas | The Man with the 


. ° Twisted Lip. 
terial written 


lock Holmes. The books 


are not made up of frag- 


before the The Adventure of the 
Blue Carbuncle. 

The Adventure of the 
Speckled Band. 
The Adventure of the 
Engineer’s Thumb. 
The Adventure of the 
Noble Bachelor. 

The Adventure of the 
Beryl Coronet. 

The Adventure of the 
Copper Beeches. 


author copyrighted his 


real stories in America. 


The set consists of three 


fine volumes, splendidly 


bound in permanent cloth, 
VOL. Il 
Silver Blaze. 
uncut The Stock 
Clerk 
We send the 


The Musgrave Ritual, 
three volumes on receipt J 7* Steck Interpreter. 


with full-page illustra- 


tions, gilt tops, Broker's 


edges, etc. The Crooked Man. 
The Yellow Face. 
iC / The “Gloria Scott.” 
of ON E DOLLA R and The Reigate Puzzle. 
The Resident Patient. 


The Naval Treaty. 


the reafte r The Final Problem. 











small monthly payments 

We will send you the entire set of three vol- 
rw Bullar iter umes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 
and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 
five months. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you at once 
as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE or HARPER'S WEEKLY. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


Address Garper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 
48 





